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PREFACE 



Tbte recent achievements of Britisli arms in tKe 
East, and the increasing communication be- 
tween our Empire and Asia, consequent on 
the extension of our territories in the latter, 
have given an additional impulse to the study 
of Oriental Geography and History. From 
the spot where a company of English mer- 
chants perceived no capabilities, beyond the 
estabKshment of a cotton factory, has growi\ 
an empire of stupendous magnitude — every 
valley of which rivals in extent, population, 
and resources, average European kingdoms. 
That the destinies of the late great conquests 
in the Punjaub will be humamzing and bene- 
ficient is no longer problematical ; and it is a 
matter of national congratulation that Ireland 
has contributed largely to the glory and renown 
of British triumphs in the establishment and 
consolidation of the great Anglo-Indian Em- 
pire — Gough occupies in India that position 
m the middle of the present century which 
Wellington filled at its commencement.* 
Asia is endeated to us by more hallowed 

* ** Wlietbfir the Nlg^r la lo be opened to our miseionariev 
or our merchants ; whether the British flag is to be plaoted 
on the walls of Candahar or over the burning ruins of 
Acre— thfew Irish' blood i» flpcely shed, on the crest of the 
bittow aod <;be bagronet of the foeman." — lord Marpeik. 
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associations than those of conquest and territory. 
All our hopes and fears are interwoven with the 
great events of which a small portion of it wTw 
the theatre. The cradle of the human family — 
the resting place of tibe ark — the pasture of 
the shepherd patriarchs — the moral law was 
here delivered — the only theocracy stood — 
psalmists sung and prophets spoke— the human 
and the divine commingled — Adam fell and a 
God-man died — Asia is at once the origin of 
our woe and the consummation of our eternal 
bliss. 

It will be perceived, that the present litde 
volume has been written on a plan similar 
to that which has gained for the Author's 
former work, " Geography and History 
OF Europe," so favourable a reception as 
to place it, at this moment, in its fourth edi- 
tion. The aim of the Author has been, to 
rivet ihe attention of the reader on the chief 
points of interest connected with the most 
important localities, and this end once se- 
cured — ^the pupil being pleased with the porch, 
is sure through awakened curiosity to explore 
the sanctuary of knowledge. An eminent 
American educationist says : ** A place which 
would soon be forgotten if nothing but its name 
and situation were mentioned, becomes engra- 
ven on the mind, by being associated with some 
remarkable event I hi^, some curious phe- 
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nomenon in nature, or some interesting ope- 
ration in art;" and again, ^^ there is scarcely 
anything which a studious person picks up 
in voyages and travels, histories, works of 
geology, and natural histoi-y, which may not 
be naturally introduced to give variety and in- 
terest to the lessons in Geography."* That 
this has been the plan on which the present 
volume has been written, must appear £rom a 
very slight perusal of its contents. 

In the hands of a good teacher, the mind of 
the student may get &om the perusal of the 
work, such a direction as will naturally lead to 
the examination of the sources whence the 
several extracts are made, especially to the 
reading of 

*' The Volume that display! 
The mystery— the lifie whic^ cannot die." 

In this, as in his former work, the Author 
has endeavoured to dissipate the terrors, and 
dry the tears of childhood — to render study 
agreeable by superseding the practice of long, 
memory tasks, and to invest the Geography 
and History of the most interesting portion of 
the globe with charms, which, though not of 
his creation are of his culling — ^selections which 
show that the study of this or any other sub- 
ject may become, as Milton says, 

** Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute. 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns." 

* " The School and the Schoolmaster/' by A. Potter, D.D. 
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The Author hopes that the few pages which 
he has devoted to the Geography, History, &c. 
of Petra, will prove interesting to aU claases of 
readers : 

Petra, that once proud city, is now trodden 
only by the children of the desert, whose 
knowledge of its former grandeur is rather 
mystified, and whose dreams of secreted trea- 
sures in its desolate chambers have often in« 
duced the swarthy Bedouins, of El-Ghor, to 
dash to atoms the sculptured stone that stands 
a melancholy memorial of the past. Let the 
imbeliever in Gon'a sacred Word, place him- 
self in the narrow pass which opens suddenly 
upon Petra — the Edom of the prophecies. Let 
him read aloud — so that his voice may fright 
the eagle,, owl, and bat, the sole tenants of its 
ruinous temples, &c. — ^the awful denunciations 
of the Almighty against this stronghold of 

!)alaces, theatres, sepulchres, and temples ; 
et him then shut the sacred Book, close his 
eyes, and ponder on the past greatness of this 
rock-built city. He has done so — ^he opens his 
eyes — ^he now feels more lonely — ^the monarchs 
of the place are desolation and ruin : if he has 
reason within him he must exclaim, here have 
I seen the awful denunciations of the God of 
truth fulfilled. 

Bahana Cottage, Powerscourtf Co. Wicklow, 
October, 1846. 
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ol GEOGRAPHY AND SACRED HISTORY 






OT 

STRIA, PALESTINE, 

iSlatie Sntetc0tmg. 

PALESTINE. 

Reft of thy sons, amid thy foes forlorn* 

Mourn, widow'd queen I forgotten Zion, mourn ! 

Is this thy place, sad city, this thy throne, 

Where the wild desert rears its <araggy stone ? 

While suns unbless'd their angry lustre fling. 

And way-worn pilgrims seek, the scanty spring ? 

Where now thy pomp* which kings with envy view'd ? 

Where now thy migh^ which all those kings subdued ? 

No martial mj^riads muster in thy gate ; 

No suppliant nations in thy temple wait ; 

No prophet-bards the glittering courts among. 

Wake the fuU lyre, and swell the tide of song : 

But lawless Force and meagre Want are there. 

And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear, 

While cold Oblivion, *mid thy ruins laid. 

Folds his dank wing beneath the ivy shade.— Heber , 

Judah's cities are forlorn, 

Lebanon and Garmel shorn, 

Zion trampled down with scorn — Montgomerp, 

** Trodden down 
By all in turn. Pagan, and Frank, and Tartar,— 
So runs the dread anathenaa, — trodden down 
Beneath th*^ oppressor } darkness shrouding thee 
From every blMsed Influence of heaven ; 
Hius hast thou lain for ages, iron-bound 
As with a curse. Thus art thou doomed to lie. 
Yet not for ever." 
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Question 1. From what sources do the traditions qfPateS' 
tine J or the Holy Land, derive their certainty ? From 
history, religion, and from places, or local circum- 
stances.* 

2. By what names is Palestine known in Scripture ? The 
Land of Canaan, Judea, the Land of Promise, and the 
Holy Land. 

3. Why is Palestine sometimes called the Holy Land? 



• The traditioiu concerning places are not so apt to be distorted 
as those relative to fioMsts, because the fiiu^ of the earth is not so liable to 
change as that of society. This is judiciously remarked bj D'AnTiOe, 
in his excellent dissertations on ancient Jerusalem : *' the local circnm- 
Btances," says he, *' and such as are determined by nature herself, have 
no share in tiie changes which time and the fury of man have made in 
Jerusalem." Accordingly, D'Anville, with wonderftil sagacity, disco- 
yers in tiie modem city the whole plan of ancient Jerusalem. The scene 
of the Pasaoih if we trace it from the Mount of Olives to Calvary, 
occupies no more than a league of ground ; and in this little space 
how many objects may be traced with the greatest ease ! In the first 
place, there was a hill denominated the Mount of Olives, which over- 
looked the city and the temple on the east ; this is yet there, and has 
not changed. There was tiie brook Kedron, and this stream is the 
only one that passes near Jerusalem ; there was an eminence at the 
gate of the ancient city where criminals were put to death ; this 
eminence is easily discoverable between Mount Zion and the Gate of 
Judgment, of which some vestiges still exist. It is impossible to 
mistake Zion, because it is still the highest hill in the city . Golgotha, 
then, was a small eminence of Mount Zion, to the east of that mount, 
and to the west of the gate of the city ; this eminence, on which now 
stands the Church of the Resurrection, is still perfectly distinguish- 
able. We know that Christ was buried in the garden at the foot of 
Ci^ary ; now this garden and the house belonging to it could not dis- 
appear at the foot of Golgotha, a hiU, whose base is not so large that a 
building situated there could possibly be lost. The Mount of Olives 
and the brook Kedron fix, in the next place, the valley of Jehoso- 
phat, and the latter determines the position of the Temple and Mount 
Moria. The Temple furnishes the situation of the Triumphal Gate 
and Herod's palace, which Josephus places to the east, in the lower 
parts of the cAty, and near the Temple. The Praetorium of Pilate 
was nearly contiguous to Antonia's tower, the foundations of which 
are known ; the tribunal of Pilate and Calvary being thus ascertained, 
the last s^^ne of the Pass i o n may be safely placed upon the road 
leading firom one to the other, especially as a firagment of the Gate 
of Judgment is yet left to guide us ; this road is the Via Doloroia, so 
celebrated in the accounts of all pilgrim*. The scenes of the acts of 
Christ, without the city, are not marked with less certainty by the 
places themselves ; the garden of Olivet, beyond the valley of Jeho- 
sophat, and the brook Kedron, is manifestly at this day in the position 
assigned to it by the GotpA,-^ Chateauinand, 
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From its being the theatre of most of the great events 
recorded in sacred history. 

4. What are the earUest documents that record the actiont 
of the Son of Man in the Holy Land 7 The writings 
of the Four Evangelists and the acts of Pilate, pre- 
served at Rome, in the time of TertuUian ; they at- 
tested the principal events of that history, the Craci- 
fixion of Jesus of Nazareth at Jerusalem. 

5. Where was the Hebrew Gospel qf St, Matthew wHt^ 
ten ? In Judaea. 

6. In what year of our Lord was the Hebrew Go^el of 

St. Matthew written ? In the year 42. 

7. Where was the Greek Gospel qf St, Matthew written f 
At Rome. 

8. In what year was the Greek Gospel of St, Matthew 
written ? In the year 55. 

9. Where was the Gospel qf St. Mark written f At 
Rome. 

10. In what year was it written ? In the year 55. 

1 1. Where was the Gospel of St. Luke written f At Rome. 

12. In what year was it written ? In the year 60. 

13. Where was the Gospel qf St, John written^ At 
Ephesus. 

14. In what year was the Gospel of St, John written f 

In the year of our Lord 101. 

15. How was Palestine divided at the period of the Advent 
of the Messiah ? Into five provinces, Judaea, Samaria, 
Galilee, Persea, and Idumaea. 

16. Qfwhat tribes did the province of Judaea consist ^ The 
tribes of Benjamin, Dan, Simeon, and Judah. 

17. Who divided. Palestine into the Jive provinces ofjudea, 
Samaria^ GaUHeCy Peraa, and Idunnea 7 The Romans. 

16. ^010 wa9 it previously divided ? Into two Kingdoms, 
Judah and Israel. 

19. Who was the Jewish monarch when the ten tribes 
revolted, and the country became divided into the 
two rival kingdoms of Judah and Israel ? Jeroboam. 

20. What great monarch did Jeroboam succeed? Solo- 
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tnon. During the reign of this mighty prince, Da- 
mascus revolted and shook off the Jewish yoke. 

21. tFhat was the capital of the kingdom of Israel? Sa- 
maria. 

22. In what year did the kingdom of Israel faU before 
Shahnanezer, the powerful monarch of Assyria who 
carried the Israelites away^ captioeSf into the remote 
provinces of his vast empire ? In the year, b.c. 721, 
after it had subsisted about 230 years. 

23. How long did the kingdom of Judah survive that qf 
Israel ? One hundred and thirty years ; Judea being 
finally subdued and laid waste by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
the temple biu'ned, b.c. 588.* 

24. When were the prophetic words ''7%« sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah, nor a law-giver from between his 

feet, until Shiloh come" fulfilled ? After the birth of 
Christ, when Jerusalem became the residence of a 
Roman Procurator. 

25. Cfwhat province was Jerusalem the chief town? Judaea. 

26. What were the principal towns m the province ofJu^ 
dea at the birth qf the Messiah ? Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Bethlehem, Bethel, Ephraim, Gaza, Ascalon, and Oath. 

27. What were the principal towns in Gallilee f Caper- 
naum, Tiberius, Nazareth, Cana, Bethsaida, l^ain, 
Chorazin, Zebulon, and Accho or Ptolemais. 

28. What is the modem name for Accho or Ptolemais? 
Acre, which is situated on the shores of the Levant. 

29. How far is Jerusalem from Acre? 76 miles. 

30. How far is Jerusalem from Damascus? 128 miles. 

31. How far is Jerusalem from Jaffa ? 33 miles. 

32. By what name do the Arabs call Jerusalem ? El Kuds 
(the holy). 

33. What is the population of Jerusalem ? 17,000, con- 
sisting of Jews, Mahommedans, and Christians. 

• The last siege of Nebacfaadnezsar, before the walls of Jerasalem, 
lasted for sixteen months ; it terminated in the final rednction of the 
ho^ city, and in the captivity of Zedekiah, who was treated with the 
titmost severity. His two sons were executed in his presence, after 
which his eyes were put out, when, being loaded with fetters, he was 
carried away to Babylon and thrown into prison. 
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34. What is the vernacular language qf the native popular 
tion of Jerusalem? Arabic. 

35. Are all the Jews now resident in Palestine natives qf 

that country ? No ; the greater number are such as 
have come up to the land of their fathers, hi order to 
spend the remainder of their lives and die in one of 
four holy places. 

36. Which are the principal holy places in which the Jews 
desire to lay their bones? Jerusalem, Hebron, and 
Tiberias or Safed; those in Jerusalem desire to lay 
their bones in the valley of Jehosophat. 

37. What is the greatest length of Palestine? 210 miles. 

38. What is the greatest breadth qf Palestine ? 80 miles. 

39. What is the largest and most remarkable lake in Pales- 

tine ? The lake Asphaltites or Dead Sea. 

40. What river empties itself into the Dead Sea ? The 
Jordan, after running a tortuous southerly course of 
90 miles, through the valley of £L Ghor. 

4 1. Where does the river Jordan take its rise ? Near the 
town of Banicas (^the ancient Csesarea Philippi), in a 
small pool on the west slope of Mount Hermon. 

42. Through what celebrated Lake does the river Jordan 
fiow ? The Lake of Tabariah or Gennezareth. 

43. What ancient town was situated close to the opening of 
the Jordan into the Lake of Gennezareth ? Bethsaida. 

44. What is the length of the river Jordan ? About 150 
miles. 

45. For what is the river Jordan celebrated in Christian 
times ? It was in this river that Jesus Christ received, 
from John, the baptism which prepared him for the 
ministrations destined to exercise so important an in- 
fluence over mankind. 

46. What is the second inland sea or lake in Palestine or 
the Holy Land ? The lake Tiberias or Gennezareth, 
the theatre of some most remarkable miracles {Luke 
viii. 2, Matth. xiv. 5.)* 

* It ia longer and finer than any of oar Cumberland or Westmor- 
land lakes, though it be perhaps inferior to Loch Lomond in Scot- 
land. It does not possess the vastness of the lake of Geneva, although 
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47. ff^at is the length and breadth of the lake of Genneza* 
reth ? It is about 16 miles in length, and from 5 to 
6 in breadth ; it is traversed through its centre by the 
river Jordan, of which in fact it may be regarded as an 
expansion. 

48. What is the population of Palestine including Syria ? 
1,864,000 ; of whom 997,000 are supposed to be Mus- 
selmans (Turks, Arabs, &c.)f 22,000 Ansarians, or 
Bedouins, 17,000 Metualis and Yezides, 48,000 Druses, 
260,000 Maronites and Christians of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, 345,000 Christians of the Greek Church, 
and 175,000 Jews. 

49. Which are the principal Mountains in Palestine F On 
the north, the range called the Anti-Lebannon exteadi 
a considerable way withiu the boundary of Palestine, 
on the east of the Jordan, and is there called Mount 
HermoD. To the south of M«Kmt Hermon, are the 
Mountains of Gilead, a beantifiil undulating country, 
covered with ridk pasture. To the south of the Moun- 
tains of GSead, is Mount Nebo, or Pisgah, from which 
Moses viewed the land, previous to his death ; also, 
Mount Gilboa, celebrated in David's beautiful elegy on 
Saul and Jonathan. 

50. When was Palestine or the ffohf Land overrun by the 
Saracens ? In the beginning of the seventh century. 
The Saracens kept possession of the country until Je- 
rusalem was taken by the Crusaders in the 12th cen- 
tury. 

51. /n what year was Judea conquered by the illustrioug 
Saladin} In 1187. On the decline of Saladin's 
kingdom, Judea passed through various revolutions, 
and at length, in 1317, was swsdlowed up in the Turk- 
ish empire. 

It much resembles it in certain pohits of yiew. In picturesque 
beaut; it comes nearest to the Lake of Locarno in Italy, although 
It be destitute of anything similar to the islands by which that ma- 
jestic piece of water is adorned ; it \b inferior in magnitude, and 
perhaps in the height of its surroimding mowitains to the Lake As- 
phaltites, but its broad and extended surfiKse, added to the impressicm 
Bnder which every Christian pilgrim approaches it, gives it a charao- 
ter ofunjjMuraUeleddignity.—Dr. Clarke. 
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52. How fffos Syria and Palestine divided previous to its 
subjuffation by Mehemet Ali f Syria was divided into 
two pachalics, Aleppo and Tripoli ; and Palestine into 
Acre and Damascus. 

53. What is the modem capital of Palestine, or the Holy 
Land 7 Jerusalem — ^the city of David, the chosen 
seat of God, and the death-place of his son.* 

* *' If there Is a spot in the world, which possesses the mdaiudioly 
power of sroualng to new energy, aU of sorrow and affliction that lies 
dormant within the human heart, and of answering its inward regrets 
by a grief which may be called material— Jerusalem is that spot. 
Every step which we there take, wakens an echo as of the roice of 
lamentation from the depth of the heart ; and every look falls on 
some monument of holy sorrow which absorbs our individual cala- 

^ mities in those ineffable agonies of humanity which were suffered, 

' exirfated, and consecrated here." 

The glory of Jerusalem has indeed departed. From her ancient 
high estate, as the splendid metropolis of the Jewish commonwealth 
and of the whole Christian world, the bdoved of nations, and ** the 
Joy of Uie whole earth/' she has sunk into the neglected capital of a 
petty Turkish province ; the cup of wrath and dBsolation from the 
Almighty has been poured out upon her to the dregs ; and she sits 
sad and solitary in sorrow and in the dust. The Saviour *' Beheld 
the City and wept over it, saying, if thou hadst known, even thou^ at 
least, in this thy day, the things wliich belong 1 but now they are hid 
f^om thine eyes.** He wept at the calamities and the doom which 
where then coming upon the City, and which now for almost eighteen 
centuries have bound her heavily to the ground. That which our 
Lord wept over in prospect, we now see in the terrible reality. 
Long since have the days come, when **ber enemies cast a trench 
about her, and compassed her round, and kept her in on every side, 
and have laid her even with the ground, and her children within her ; 
and have not left in her one stone upon another l^Bobinun'i Bi- 
blical researches in Ptdestine, 
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" O Jenualem, Jenualem, thou that Idllert the prophets, and stonett 
them that are sent uoto thee^ how often would I have gathored thy 
ohildren together, eren as a hen gathereth her chidieos under her 
whiga, and ye would not.'* — Matthew, jodii. 37. 

FaUen is thy throne, O Israel t 

Silence is o'er thy plains ; 
Thy dwellings all ue desolate. 

Thy children weep in chidns. 
Where are the dews that fed thee 

On Etham's barren shore ? 
That fire from heaven that led thee 

Now lights thy path no more ( 

Of Earth's dark oirclet once the precious gem 
Of living light — O fallen Jerusalem.— rSou/Aey. 

The City of David, the chosen seat of God, the death place of his 
Son, the object of the world's pilgrimage for two thousand years ! 
Its history so strangely blended with holiness and crime, with pros- 
parity and desolation, with triumph and despair ; a thousand as- 
sociations came Uironging into recollection, and peopled its towns 
and surrounding plains with all the scenes and actions of by-gone 
eventful years. These feelings I had in common with the humblest 
pilgrim that was kneeling there ; and, in some respects, he had even 
the advantage of me ; he had made inJOnitely greater sacrifices than 
I had done, and undergone tax heavier toils to reach that bourne ; 
undisturbed by mere temporal associations, he only saw the sacred 
spot wherein the Prophets preached, and David sung, and Christ 
hiad died.— The Crescent and the Cross, 

We descried Jerusalem through an opening between the moun- 
tains — I knew not exactly what it was that I saw ; I took it for a mass 
of rugged rocks. The sudden appearance of that City of Desolation, 
amid a solitude so desolate, had something awftil ; she was truly the 
Uueen of the Desert. 



GEOGRAPHY MADE INTERESTING. 



The only way to see a country as it is, most be to see it with all its 
traditions and recollections. 

It is in Caust with the Bible in his hand, that a traveller ought to visit 
the Holy Land. If we are determined to carry with us a spirit of cavil 
and contradiction, Judea is not worth our going so far to examine it. 
"What should we say to a man, who in traversing Greece and Italy, 
should think of notfadng but contradicting Homer and Virgil. — Cha' 
teaubriand. 



The wild-dove hath her nest, the fox his cave. 
Mankind their oountry — Israel but the grave \— Byron. 

** How doth the city sit solitary that was fiill of people ! how is she 
become a widow I she that was great among the nations, and prin- 
cess among the provinces, how is she become trU>utary ? 

On two nsequal hflls the city stands, 

A vale between divides the higher lands. 

Three sides without, impervious to the foes : 

The northern side an easy passage shows, 

With smooth ascent, but well they guard the part, 

With lofty walls and labour'd works of art. 

The city, lakes and living springs contains. 

And cisterns to receive the falling runs : 

But hare of herbage is the country round ; 

Nor springs nor streams refresh the barren ground 

No tender flower exalts Its cheerful head : 

No stately trees at noon their shelter spread ; 

Save where two leagues remote a wood appears, 

Embrowned with noxious shade, the growth of years, 

When morning gilds the city's eastern side, 

The sacred Jordan pours its gentle tide. 

Extended lie against the setting day 

The sandy borders of the midlimd sea : 

Samaria to the north, and Bethel's wood. 

Where to the golden calf the iJtar stood ; 

And in the raining south, the hallow'd earth 

Of Bethlem, where the Lord received his birth. 

** Jenualetn Delivered." Tasbo. 



54. When wtu Jenualem founded ? In the year of the 
world 2023. 

55. By whom was Jerusalem founded ? The royal priest 
Melchisedeck ; he called it Salem, which signifies 
"peace." 

56. When was Jerusalem taken by the Jebusitest Fifty 
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years after its foundation ; it was then called Jerusa- 
lem, which signifies " vision of peace.'' 

67. Who drove the Jebuntea Jrom Jeruaalem 9 David ; 
he afterwards erected, on Mount Zion, a palace and a 
tabernacle for the reception of the Ark of the covenant. 

68. Who built the jirtt temple at Jenuulem f Solomoii| 
the mighty prince of the kingdom of Judah.* 

69. When was this temple destroyed f Four hundred and 
seventy years, six months and ten days after its foun- 
dation, in the year of the world 3513. 

60. Who was king qf Judea when the tengfle was destroyed f 
Zedekiah. 

61. Who destroyed the first temple f Nebuchadnezzar; 
he razed the city to its very foundations, and trans- 

* Solomon's temple at JeruBalem, seems to have furnished the modd 
for the most chaste and simple of the Greek temples, it was built of 
Btone hewn and polished in Mount Lebsmon, the wood part of it also 
being timber cut in that mountain ; and the whole materials for the 
erection of the temple were prepared there, brought by sea to Joppa, 
and thence conducted over the mountains to Jerusalem ; so that 
When they came to be erected no sound of any tool was heard. 

On the coast of this imaginary ocean, towards the left of our 
horizon and about a league before us, the sun shone upon a square 
tower, an elevated minaret, and the great yellow walls of some edifices 
which crowned the summit of a hill, and the foundations of which 
were lost in the hill itself; by the point of otiier minarets, the battle- 
ments of some high walls, and blue and black summits of some domes 
which rose behind the tower and the great minaret, we could recog- 
nise a town, which stretched down the brow of the hill, and of which 
the most elevated portion alone was visible. This could be only 
Jerusalem — we had thought ourselves much farther from it — and 
each of us, without daring to ask a question of the guide, lest the il- 
lusion should be destroyed^ ei\joyed in silence the first glance cast by 
stealth upon the Hclv City ; everything inspired the name of Jem- 
salon I It was herself 1 She sat detatched by her yellow garb firom 
the deep blue of the sky, and the black background of the Mount of 
Olivet. Behind these walls and domes of Jerusalem arose, in the 
second line, a high and extensive hill, darker than that whiah sup- 
ported and partly concealed the town : the doubtful limits of the earth 
and sky were marked only by some large black trees, planted on its 
most elevated ridge, and betwem which the rays of the sun were ad- 
mitted. It was the Mount of Olives, and they weze the olive-trees 
themselves— old witnesses of so many days written on earth and in 
heaven, watered by Divine tears, the sweat of blood, and so many 
other tears, shed since that night which rmdered them sacred.— La- 
martins. 
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ported the Jews to Babylon. " Zion was ploughed like 

a field'' says Jeremiah ; and St. Jerome, to describe the 

solitude of this desolated city says, " that not a single 

bird was to be seen flying about it." 
€2. By whom were the Jew$ restored to theirfavourite city 

of Jertualemf after the 70 years^ captivity at Babylon f 

Cyrus. 
.63. Who began to rebuild the Temple and City ofJertuO' 

lem after the 70 years* captivity f Zerrubbabel. 

This work, after an interruption of some years, was 

successively prosecuted and completed by Esdras and 

Nehemiah. 

64. Who restored liberty to Jerusalem, and afterwards de* 
fended it against the kings of Asia f The Maccabees, 
the last heroes of sacred history. 

65. Who was the last descendant of the Maccabees? An- 
tigonus, the rightful sovereign of Jerusalem ; he was 
bound to a stake, scourged with rods, and put to death, 
by the command of a Roman Citizen. 

66. Who became the undisputed governor of Jerusalem 
after the death of Antigonus f Herod. 

67. What great and happy event took place during the 
reign of this prince f The birth of Christ. 

68. Who besieged and overthrew Jerusalem in the year 71 
qf the Christian era ? Titus, the son of Vespasian ;* 
Jerusalem was besieged by Titus when multitudes of 

« Tittu. It must be— 

And yet it moves me, Romans ! it confounds 
The counsel of my firm philosophy, 
That Ruin's merciless ploughshare must pass o'er, 
And barren salt be sown on yon proud City. 

*' During the siege two hundred thousand Jews periled by famine. 
From the 14th of April, to the Ist of July, in the year 71 of the 
Christian Era, one hundred and fifteen thousand, one hundred and 
dghty dead bodies were carried out of Jerusalem by one single gate. 
They eat the leader of their shoes and shields ; and were at length 
reduced to such extremity as to feed upon hay and filth which they 
picked up in the common sewers ; a mother devoured her child ; the 
besieged swallowed their gold— the Roman Soldiers who perceived 
the action, put to death the prisoners, and then sought the treasure 
concealed in the bowels of these unfortunates. Eleven hundred thou* 
sand Jews perished in the City of Jerusalem, and two hundred thou- 
sand in the rest of Judea. In this calculation I reckon neither the 
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the Jews were collected in it to celebrate the Passoyer. 
For half a century after its destruction, there is no men- 
tion of Jerusalem in history. 

69. Who governed the Christian church of Judaa tohen 
Jerusalem was taken by Titus, son of Vespasian? 
Simeon. 

70. Who was elected the first bishap of the Christian church 
at Jerusalem f James, the brother of our Saviour, in 
the year 35. 

71. When were the sacred vessels, 8fc., which Titus had 
carried away from Jerusalem after the siege, restored 
to their parent city ? In the year 593. 

women and children, nor the aged destroyed by famine, seditions, 
and the flames. Lastly there were ninety thousand prisoners of 
war, some of whom were doomed to labour at the public works, 
and others reserved for the triumph of Titus. They appeared in 
the amphitheatres of Europe and Asia, and butchered one another 
for the amusement of the populace of the Roman empire. Such aa 
had not attained the age of seventeen were put to auction with the 
women ; and thirty of them were sold for a Denarius. The blood of 
the just Jesus was sold for thirty pieces of silver at Jerusalem, and 
the people had cried: "his blood be upon ourselves and upon our 
children I" God heard this wish of the Jews, and, for the last time, he 
granted their prayer ; after which he turned away his face from the 
hmd of promise, and chose for himself another people." 

Vespasian and Titus returned to Rome in triumph after the siege 
of Jerusalem. A triumphal arch was erected for the occasion, which 
Btill stands almost entire. On this arch are sculptured some of the 
scenes of the Jewish war, and, among others, the Roman Soldiers 
bearing in the triumph, the table of shew bread, the silver trumpets, 
and the golden candlesticks with seven branches. Vespasian also 
built a prodigous amphitheatre, capable of holding 80,000 persons 
seated, and 20,000 standing, which still remains almost entire, and is 
known by the name of the Colisseum. Twelve thousand Jewish 
captives were employed in its erection 



ON THE DAT OP THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM BT 

TITUS. 

From the last hill that looks on thy once holy dome 
I behdld thee, oh Zion I when render'd to Rome : 
*Twas thy last sun went down, and the flames of thy fall. 
Flash'd back on the last glance I gave to thy waU. 

I look'd for thy temple, I looked for my home 

And forgot for a moment my bondage to come : 

I beheld but the death-flre that fed on thy fane. 

And the fast fetter 'd hands that made vengeance in vain — Byron, 
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72» By whom were they reetored ? The Emperor Justinian. 

These vessels which in 455 had fallen into the hands 

of Genseric, were recovered by Behsarius at Carthage. 

73. Jflow many yeart after the death of Christ was the 
temple burned f Thirty-eight years ; so that many 
of those who had heard the prediction of our Saviour, 
might also have witnessed its fulfilment.'*' 
-24. JKho confuted the destruction qf Jerusalem ? Adrian, 
but on the ruins of the city of David he erected 
another town, to which he gave the name ^lia Capi- 
tolina, he forbade the Jews to enter it upon pain of 
death, and caused the figure of a hog, in sculpture, to 
be placed upon the gate leading to Betblehem.f 

* Four yean before the oommenoement of the siege, when Jera- 
aalem, yet enjoyed profound peace and abundance, Jenu, the son of 
AnaniaH, who was but a peasant, having come to the feast of Taberna- 
cles, hdld every year in the Temple in honour of God, cried — ** A voice 
from the east; a voice from the west; a voice from the four 
winds; a voice against Jerusalem, and against the Temple ; a voice 
against the bridegroom, and against the bride ; a voice against all 
the people !" And he never ceased night and day to run through 
the whole city, repeating the same thing. Some persons of rank, unaUe 
to endure words of such bad omen, caused him to be apprehended and 
severely scourged ; but at every stroke that was inflicted, he repeated 
in a plaintive and doleful voice : '* Woe I woe to Jerusalem," When 
Jerusalem was besieged, his predictions were found to be verified. 
Eto then went round the walls of the city, and again began to cry ; 
'* Woe 1 woe to the city, woe to the people ! woe to the temple ! On 
which having added, " woe to myself" a stone discharged by a ma- 
chine, struck him to the ground, and uttering the same words he 
gave up the ghost. — Jotephtu. 

t St. Gregory Naaiansen relates that the Jews were permitted to 
enter iElia once a year, to give vent to their sorrows ; and St. Jerome 
adds, that they were forced to purchase, at an exorbitant price, the 
right of shedding tears over the ashes of their country. 

"Her tale of splendour now is told and done. 
Her wine-cup of festivity is spilt. 
And all is o'er, her grandeur and her guilt. 
Her gold is dim, and mute her muse's voice ; 
The Heathen o'er her perish'd pomp rc;}oice : 
Her streets are razed, her maidens sold for slaves. 
Her gates thrown down, her elders in their graves, 
Her feasts are holden 'mid the gentiles* scorn, 
By stealth her priesthood's holy garments worn : 
Oh ! long foretold, though long accompliah'd fate 
Her house is left unto her desolate." 
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75. JVhen was Jerusalem rehuUt by Adrian f In the year 

137, A.D.* 

76. Who overthrew the idoh erected upon the Holy Sepul- 
chre by AdrioHf and consecrated stations by the edificea 
that are still seen upon them f Constantine and his 
mother Helena. 

77. On the summit of what Mount is the Church of the 
Ascension situated ? The Mount of Olives, from which 
is the most interesting, if not the most striking view in 

* That the holy places were generally known, at this time is de- 
monstrated by an undeniahle fact. When Adrian rebuilt Jerusalem 
he erected a statue of Venus on Mount Calvary, and another of Ju- 
piter, on the Holy Sepulchre, and the grotto of Bethlehem was given 
up to the rites of Adonis. — Chateaubriand. 

** While the new Jerusalem thus rises from the desert, resplendent in 
brightness, cast your eyes between ^temi^e and Mount Zion ; behold 
another petty tribe cut off from the rest of the inhabitants of this city. 
The particular objects of every species of degradation, these people 
bow their heads without murmuring ; they sink beneath every kind of 
insults without demanding Justice ; they sink beneath repeated blows 
without sighing ; if their head be required, they present it to the sci- 
mitar. On the death of any member of this proscribed community, 
his companions go at night and inter him by stealth in the valley 
of Jehosophat, in the shadow of Solomon's Temple. Enter the abodes 
of these people, you will find them, amidst the most abject wretched- 
ness, instructing their cliildren to read a mysterious book which they 
in thmr turn. will teach their offspring to read. What they did five 
thousand years ago, these people still continue to do, seventeen times 
have they witnessed the destruction of Jerusalem, yet nothing can 
disooun^e them, nothing can prevent them from turning their faces 
towards Zion. To see the Jews, scattered over the whole world, ac- 
cording to the word of God, must doubtless excite surprise : but to 
be struck with supernatural astonishment, you mnst view them as Je- 
rusalem ; you must behold these rightful masters of Judea living as 
slaves and strangers in their own country— you must behold them ex- 
pecting under all oppressions, a king who is to deliver them. Crushed 
by the cross that condemns them and is planted on their heads, skulk- 
ing near the Temple, of which not one stone is left upon another, they 
continue in their deplorable infatuation. The Persians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, are swept from the earth ; and a petty tribe, whose 
origin preceded that of those great nations, still exists unmixed amid 
the ruins of its native land. If any thing among nations wears the 
character of a miracle, that character, in my opinion, is here legibly 
impressed — what can appear more wonderful, even to the philosopher, 
than this spectacle of ancient and modern Jerusalem at the foot 
of Calvary ? the former weeps with afiiiction at the sight of the 
sepulchre of the risen Jesus ; the latter exulting before the only tomb 
which will have no deposit to render up at the consummation of ages. 
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the world. '< From it is laid bare every fibre of the 
great heart of Palestine/' 

78. For what U the motqve of Omar remarkable? It 
occupies the site of the Temple, and is held by the 
Moslem as the spot where Abraham offered Isaac to be 
a sacrifice. *' It is of a very light, fantastic architec- 
ture, scarcely seeming able to support the massive 
dome. It bristles with points, and little spires, and 
minarets, many of which have gilded crescents that flash 
and gleam in the sunshine ; while the various groups 
of Moslems, sitting on bright carpets, or slowly wan- 
dering among the groves, give life and animation to 
the scene." 

79. Which are the principal sacred stations within the walls 
of Jerusalem f 1st, The Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cre;* 2nd, Mount Calvary, or Golgotha; 3rd, The 
Via Dolorosa, the name given to the way by which 
the Saviour of the world passed from the residence of 

* But even at these moments, when the din snd clamour of this 
scene, which resembled the confusion of tongues at Babel, was loud- 
est, there was One that, like a death-bell, ever rung in my ears— a 
sound which eighteen centuries before, every spot in that vicinity 
must have heard ; a sound at which the very rocks were rent, and 
the earth did quake; which burst asunder the narrow confines 
of the tomb, and called into life the mouldering ashes of the saint i 
a sound the most appalling that ever fell on human ear ; a sound 
at which all nature, animate and inanimate, was moved to send forth 
one universal groan of anguish ; that sound was the " Eloi, Eloi, 
Lama, Sabacchthaka." If I closed my eyes amidst this scene, it was 
but to picture in my mind the bleeding sacrifice — the weeping mother 
— the supporting disciple — the entreating fellow-sufferer on the 
cross — the gaunt form of the Roman soldier — the wagging head of 
the reviling Jew— and the riven rocks : opening sepulckres — the rent 
veil of the temple, and the mid-day darkness, appeared in all their 
reality to my imagination. Wild's Holy Land. 

Christian readers will perhaps enquire, what were my feelings on 
entering this awful place : I really cannot tell. So many reflections 
rushed at once upon my mind that I was unable to dwell upon any par- 
ticular idea. All I can say is, that when I beheld this triumphant se- 
pulchre, I felt nothing but my own weakness ; and that when my 
guide exclaimed with St. Paul, " O death where is thy victory ! O 
grave where is thy sting !" I listened as if death was about to reply 
that he was conquered and enchained in this monument.— ChaUau^ 
kriand* 
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Pilate to Calvary ; it includes, first, the ruinB of Pilate's 
house, from which you sunrey the eztensive site of 
Solomon's temple and the Mosque erected on that 
site ; second, the Arch of the Eece Homo';* third, the 
spot at which Mary, who had been first driven away 
by the guards, met her son, bending under the weight 
of the cross ; fourth, the spot where Christ was met 
by the women, who deplored his fate ;! fifth, the site 
of the house of Veronica, the pious woman who wiped 
the face of our Lord;^ sixth, the Judicial Gate by 
which criminals were led to be executed on Golgotha, 
near which is the prison of St. Peter, which consists of 
a few old walls ; and in the eastern part of Jerusalem, 

* Christ, having heen scourged with rods, crowned with thomSy 
and dressed in a purple robe, was presented to the Jews by Pilate. 
* Ecce Homo !* exclaimed the judge ; and you still see the remains of 
the window from which these memorable words were pronounced. 

t " But Jesus, turning unto them, said : Daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not for me but for yourselyes and for your children.'* Luke 
xziii. 27-28. 

t Descriptton of thb Pebson of our Satioub. — The fol- 
lowing was taken from a MS. in the library of Lord Kelly, and 
which was copied from an original letter of Publius Lentullns, at 
Rome. It being Ihe usual custom of. Roman Goyemors to adrertise 
the senate and people of such material things that happened in the 
proTinoe in the days of Tiberius CsBsar, Publius Lentullus, president 
of Judea, wrote the following epistle to the senate concerning our Sa- 
viour. — '* There appeared in these days a man of great virtue, named 
Jesus Christ, who is yet living amongst us, and of the Gentiles is ac- 
cepted for a prophet of truth, but his own disciples call him the Son of 
God ; — ^he raiseth the dead and cureth all manner of diseases. A man 
of stature somewhat tall and comely, with a very reverend counte- 
nance, such as the beholder may both love and fear— his hair, the co- 
lour of a chesnut full ripe, plahi to the ears, whence downward it is 
more orient and curling and waving about the shoulders. In the 
midst of his head is a seam or partition of his hair, after the manner 
of the Nasarites. His forehead plain and very delicate, his face without 
■pot or wrinkle, beautifiil with a lovely red. his nose and month so 
formed as nothing can be apprehended ; his beard thickish, in colour 
like his hair, not very long, but forked ; his look innocent and mature ; 
bis ^e gray, clear and qui<^. In reproving, he is terrible; in admon- 
ishing, he is courteous and fidr spoken ; pleasant in conversation, 
mixed with gravity. It cannot be remembered that any have seen 
him laugh, but many have seen him weep. In proportion of body 
most excellent, his hands and arms most delicate to behold. In speak- 
ing, very temperate, modest and low. A man for his singular bMoty, 
■orpassing the children of men. 
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is the ruins of the house of Simon the Phaiiaee, where 
Mary Magdalen confessed her sins to Jesus. 

80. Which are the principal sacred places in the immediate 
vicinity of Jerwalem f Ist, Mount Zion ; 2nd, The 
Brook Kedron ;* 3rdy David's palace and tomh ; 4thf 
The valley of Jehosophat ; bih. The garden of Olivet, 
Gethsemene ; Gth, The tombs of the Prophets ; and, 
7th, The olive-trees, near where Christ foretold the last 
judgment, t 

81. What separates the Mount of Olives from Jerusalem? 
The valley of Jehosophat, celebrated in the traditions 
of three religions, in which Jews, Christians, and Ma- 
hommedans unite to place the terrible arena of Su- 
preme Judgment. That valley which has witnessed 
on its confines the grandest scenes of the evangelical 
drama : the tears, the groans, and the death of Christ I 
That valley which all the prophets have successively 
visited, sending forth a cry of bitterness and horror, 
with which it still seems to vibrate ! that valley 

* Kedron is a Hebrew word, which signifies darkness and sorrow. 

t A low wall of stones, without cement, surrounds a field at the 
base of the mount of Olires, and eight ollye-trees, standing at about 
twenty or thirty paces distance from' each other, nearly cover it with 
th^ shade, these oUve-trees are amongst the lajrgest of their species 
I have ever seen : tradition makes their age amount to the era of the 
incarnate God, who is said to have chosen them to conceal his divine 
Agonies, I closM»i my eyes for a moment, and reverted in thought to 
^at night, the eve of the redemption of the human race, when the 
Divine messenger drank to the dregs the chalice of i^ony, before 
meeting his death at the hands of man, as the reward of his celestial 
message. — Lamartine. 

*' It is a plot of ground sown with com, and enclosed by alow rude 
wall. Eight aged olive-trees still exist within the enclosure, and are 
pointed out as those beneath whose shade the Man of Sorrows expe- 
rienced the bitter foretaste of that death he was about to suffer — the 
pangs — the throes — the agonizing struggle, when soul and body part. 
Hd^ened, indeed, must be the heart that can coidly contemplate this 
sacred spot, where the God of life and glory drank that bitter cup of 
superhuman suffering for sinful man's redemption, and not parUke 
of some such kindred feelings. I measured the largest of the olive- 
trees, and I found it to be twenty -four feet in girth at its roots ; their 
leaves hung like so many silver locks over their time-worn and aged 
stems, that now, in the evening of life, are £ftst hastening to decay."— 
Wild's Holy Land, 
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through which shall one day pour the awful sound of 
a torrent of souls about to present themselves before 
their God for final judgment.* 
82. By what names is the valley of Jehosophat known in 
Scripture f The valley of Shevah, the King's valley, 
and the valley of Melchisedeck. f 

* I arose and admired the divine predestination of this spot for the 
most moornful scene of the Saviour's passion. It was a deep and 
narrow valley ; enclosed on the north by deep and barren heights 
which contained the sepulchres of kings ; shaded on the west by the 
heavy and gigantic walls of the city of iniquities ; covered at the east 
by the summit of the Mount of Olives and crossed by a torrent which 
rolled its bitter and yellow waves over the broken rocks of the valley 
of Jehosophat. At some paces distance, a black and bare rock de- 
taches itself, like a promontory, from the base of the mountain, and 
suspended over Kedron and the valley, bears several old tombs of 
kings and patriarchs, formed in gigantic and singular architecture^ 
and strides, like the bridge of death, over the valley of Lamentations 
« * » * « the man despised and rcjjected — ^the man of sorrows, might 
here hide himself, like a criminal, amongst the roots of trees and the 
rocks of the torrent, under the triple shadow of the city, the moun- 
tain, and the night ; he might hear from hence the secret steps of his 
mother and his disciples as they passed by, seeking their son and their 
master — ^the confused noise, the stupid acclamations of the city, 
rising around him, to re;joice in having vanquished truth and expeUed 
Justice ; and the moans of Kedron rolling its waters under his feet, 
soon destined to behold it? city overthrown, and Its sources broken up 
in the ruin of a blind and guilty nation. Could Christ have chosen 
a more suitable spot for his tears ? could he water with the sweat oi 
his blood a soil more furrowed by miseries, more saturated by griefs^ 
more impregnated with lamentations? — Lamartine. 

t It was in this valley that the king of Sodom went to meet Abra- 
ham, to congratulate him on his victory over the five kings. Moloch 
and Beelphegor were worshipped in the same valley. It was after- 
wards distinguished by the name of Jehosophat, because that king 
caused his tomb to be constructed there. The valley of Jehosophat 
seems to have always served as a burial-place for Jerusalem : there yon 
meet with monuments of the most remote ages, as well as of the most 
modern times : thither the Jews resort from the four quarters of the 
globe to die ; and a foreigner sells them, at an exorbitant rate, a scanty 
spot of earth to cover their remains in the land of their forefathers* 
The Cedars planted in tibis valley, the shadow of the Temple by which 
it was covered, the stream flowing through the midst of it, the moum- 
fiil songs composed there by David, and the Lamentations there 
uttered by Jeremiah, rendered it an appropriate situation for the me- 
lancholy and the silence of the tombs." Christ, by commencing his 
passion in this sequestered place, consecrated itanew to sorrow. Here 
this innocent David shed tears to wash away our crimes, where the 
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83. What are the principal sacred placet on Mount Zion t 
First, the house of Caiaphas, now a church, the duty 
of which is performed by the Armenians ; second, the 
place where Christ celebrated his **La8t Supper/' 
which was transformed into the firet Christian temple 
the world ever beheld ; third, the tomb and palace of 
David, the seat of his inspiration and of his joys, of 
his life and his repose.'*' 

84. Which are the principal sepulchres or tombs situated 
in the valley of Jehosophat f St. James, Jehosophati 
Zechariah, and Absalom. 

85. For what is the tomb of Absahm remarkable f It is 
the most elegant and tasteful piece of architecture in 
Judea — ^indeed I might almost add in the east — and, 
viewed from the valley beneath, it is one of the most 
beautiful tombs I have ever seen in any country.-— 
Wilde, &c. 

86. What vale lies to the south of Jerusalem, and at right 
angles with the valley of Jehosophat 7 The vale of 
Tophat, or valley of the children of Hinnom. 

87. What hiU is situated south of the vaie of Tophat? 
The " Hill of evil council," or Mount of Offence. 

88. What small stream ran through the vale of Tophat f 
Gihon. • 

guilty David wept to expiate his own sins. Few names awaken in the 
imagination ideas at the same time more affecting and more awful 
than that of the valley of Jehosophat, a valley so replete with mys- 
teries, that, according to the prophet Joel, all mankind shall there 
appear before a formidable Judge ; ** I will gather all nations, and 
will bring them down into the valley of Jehosophat, and wiU plead 
with them there." Chateaubriand, 

* This spot is doubly sarared to me, who have so often felt my heart tor- 
tured, and my thoughts rapt by the sweet singer of Israel I the first poet 
of sentiment I the King of l^cs. Never have human fibres vibrated 
to harmonies so deep, so penetrating, so solemn. Never has Uie 
imagination of poet been set so high, never has its expression been so 
true. Never has the soul of man expanded itself before man, and be- 
fore God, in tones and sentiments so tender, so symi>athetic, and so 
heartMt ! All the most sweet murmurs ot the human heart found 
their voloe and their note on the lips and the harp of this minstrel I 
Prophet or not, as he is contemplated by the philosopher or the 
Christian, neither of them can deny the poet-king an inspiration be- 
stowed on no other man Read Horace or Pindar after a psalm ?— 
For my part I CKuaot."~~Lamartine. 
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89. What it the general aspect of the environt qfJenualem f 
** The general aspect of the environs of Jerusalem may 
be painted in a few words : mountains without shade, 
valleys without water, earth without verdure, rocks 
without terror or grandeur ; some blocks of grey stone 
piercing the friable and cracked earth — from time to 
time an olive-tree — a gazelle or a jackall creeping oc- 
casionally between the broken pieces of rock — some 
plants of the vine making their way along the grey or 
reddish ashes of the soil — and now and then a boquet 
of pale olive shrubs, throwing a little spot of shadow 
on the steep sides of the more distant hills. On the 
horizon, a murtick or a black carob-tree relieving itself 
sorrowfully and singly against the blue of the sky. 
The grey walls and towers of the fortifications of the 
city appear from a distance on the brow of Sion. 
Such is the earth. The sky, pure, deep, and unspotted, 
where never floats the smallest cloud, nor colours 
itself with the purple of morning or of evening. On 
the Arabian side an enormous gulf descends between 
the dark mountains, and conducts the eye even to the 
dazzling waves of the Dead Sea, and to the violet ho- 
rizon of the ridges of the hills of Moab. Not a breath 
of wind murmurs amongst the battlements, or stirs the 
dry leaves of the olive-trees — not a bird sings — no 
cricket chirps in the furrow without herbage — a com- 
plete eternal silence reigns in the town, on the high- 
ways, in the country." 

90. What does the prophet Zechariah say, respecting the 
future city of Jerusalem, when Israel shaU be restored t 

'' It shall be lifted up, and inhabited in her place from 
Benjamin's gate nnto the place of the first gate, unto 
the corner gate, and from the tower of Hannaneel unto 
the king's wine-presses." {Zech, xiv. 10.) *' Jerusalem 
shall be safely inhabited, and men shall dwell in it, 
and there shall be no more utter destruction of it." 

91. How long did the Saracens keep possession of Palestine ? 

Until the end of the twelfth century, when Jerusalem 
was taken by the Crusaders. 
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92. By whose preaehmg were the Chrittiofu of the wettem 

church arouted to the disgrace of permitting infideh to 
retain possession of the holy city, and holy sepulchre, 
and all the other sacred localities f Peter the Hennit. 

93. Why was the army that was sent into Syria to oppose 
the Saracens cnlled a crusade f From its marching 
under the banner of the cross.* 

94. When did the first Christian army reach Jerusalem f 
In the summer of 1099. 

'95. On what remarkable day did Godfrey of BouviUonffor 
the first time, stand victorious on the waUs of Jerusa^ 
lem ? On Good Friday, the Day and Hour of the 
Passion. 

96. How long did the Crusaders and the successors of God- 
frey of BouviUonj keep possession of Jerusalem ?f 88 
years. 

* These crusades were repeated from time to time for about 150 
years, till seven armies had found their graves in the plidns kqA 
mountains of Uie east. But although these expeditions proved abor« 
tive in regard to the inmiediate object of them, namely, the rescuing 
of JerusflJem from the power of the infidels, they produced a bene- 
flicial effect on the state of Europe. They carried off many of the 
more turbulent spirits, and left a breathing time to the rarions king- 
doms of the west ; during which many towns rose to eminence and 
power, and the supreme civil authorities were strengthened. Thej 
also introduced into Europe a taste for elegance and refinement. 
Majiy of the crusaders returnnig from the East, where some remains 
of the civilization and polish of the Greeks and of the Roman em- 
pire still lingered, brought along with them a relish for more po- 
Ushed manners than those to which they had been accustomed at 
home. Hence it is, that almost immediately after the crusades, an- 
cient literature and the fine arts began to be cultivated sedulously in 
Europe. 

t No rirer nor stream flows by ; no fertility surrounds it ; no 
commerce seems able to approach its walls; no thoroughfare of na- 
tions finds it in the way. It seems to stand apart from the world, 
exempt from its passions, its ambitions, and even its prosperity. 
Like the high-priest who once ministered in its temple, it stands so- 
litary and apart from all secular influences, and only receives those 
who come to worship at its mysteries. All the other cities of the 
eajrUi are frequented by the votaries of gain, or science, or luxury, or 
glory. Zion only oflters privations to the pilgrim's body, solemn re- 
flections for his thoughts, awe for his soul. Her palaces are ruins, 
her chief boast and triumph a tomb. — The Crescent and the Crou. 
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FAREWSLL JBRVSALVM. 

* I left this Sacred City by the Jaflh Gate, otherwise caUed the gate 
of the Pilgrims ; lieeping near the walls, we passed the Damaacus gate 
and crossing the head of the valley of Jehosoptiat, toolc the road oyer 
the hiUs leading to Anata. On arriving at the brow, we all stopped 
to take our last look— and a long and lingering one it was. Next to 
the Mount of Oliyes, I think it is the best point of Tiew — ^the Holy City 
looks compact, and at the same time every building is distinctly seen. 
Distance hides from sight the dirt and fil^ which appears inseparable 
firom a Turkish town, and as the sun flrom the midst of an eastern sky, 
shone down in unclouded splendour upon the mosaic walls of the 
mosque of Omar, one might almost fancy that they gazed upon Jeru- 
salem in the days of her kings. The Crescent flag waving from the 
tower of Davi^ and the voice of muuim, calling the **fidthful" 
Co prayers,* floated along the breese. While standing here the 
memory of the past and tiie anticipation of her future glory came 
before me— the time when David and Solomon sat here upon their 
thrones — when her princes were among the most honourable of the 
earth, and their alliance sought for by the nations — ^when her pro- 
phets prophesied, and her priests offered sacrifices ; while " the glory of 
the Lord filled the whole house." To this succeeded the days when 
the ** glory of the latter house was greater than the former ; when the 
incarnate God trod its courts unknown, save to a few fishermen of 
Gallilee— despised and rejected of men, and finally crucified and buried 
in the spot over wliich rise the two dark and majestic domes. Though 
now she is buried in ruins and trodden under the foot of the Gentiles, 
the days will come when the time of the Gentiles is fulfilled — 
Jerusalem shall rise from her ashes, throw off the garment of sadk- 
cloth and put on the rolie of gladness, and take a position still more 
distinguished than what she held in the palmy reign of her first 
monarchs. — Fare thee well, then, thou city of the great king; may 
peace be within thy walls and plenteousness within thy paiaces. 
Awake, awake, stand up O Jerusalem, which hast drunk at the hand 
of the Lord, the cup of his fury : awake, awake, put on thy strength, 
O Zion ; put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, the Holy City. 
Behold, I win lay thy stones with £air colours and lay thy foundations 
with sapphires, and all thy children shall be taught of the Lord, and 

great shall be the peace of thy children Extract from an unpub- 

iMed MS, qfthe Bev. J. H, Armstrong's Travels in the HolyLand, 

• PRATER OF THE " FAITHFUL." 

"AUah oh ahbar, la el Allah it Allah, Mohamedrasaaul Allah; hyd 
**al felUh, byd al HelUOi, hyd assell^ hyd asselUh : AUah oh ahbar, 
** Allah oh abhar, lael aha 11 Allah, alloh oomasaaUe, Allah saeide Mo- 
"hamed." 

** God la the Lord, there is no God but God. Mahomed is God's 
** prophet. Come to prayer, come to prayer ; come and read, coAa 
**and read ; God is the Lord, God Is the Lord, there is no God but 
*' God ; God, oh God of my master Mahomed hearken to my prayer.** 
ifao. H, Armstrong, 
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FARBWELL JERUSALEM. 

We passed out hy the tomb of Jerafy ; and reaching the top of Sco- 
pus, stopped there for a quarter of an hour, to wait for our attendants, 
and to take our farewell view of the Holy City. 

The emotions which crowd upon the mind at such a moment, I 
leave for the reader to conceive : the historical associations connected 
"With the city and the various objects around, cannot but be deeply in- 
teresting even to the infidel or heathen ; how moeh more to the heart 
of the true believer ! what a multitude of wonderful events have taken 
place on that spot ! what an influence has proceeded from it, affecting 
the opinions and destinies of individuals and the world, for time and 
for eternity 1 

If my feelings were strongly excited on first entering the Holy City, 
th^ were now hardly less so on leaving it for the last time. As we 
had formerly approached, repeating continually the salutation of 'the 
Psalmist : ** Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy pa- 
laces :" so now we could not but add ; " For our brethren and com- 
panions' sakes we will now say Peace be within thee." Her palaces 
indeed are long since levelled to the ground ; and the haughty Moslem 
now for ages treads her glory in the dust— yet as we waited and 
looked again from this high ground upon the city and the surrounding 
objects, I could not but exclaim : " Beautiful for situation, the Joy of 
the whole earth, is mount Zion. on the sides of the mount, the city of 
the great king I" One loving last look ; and then turning away, I bade 
these sacred hills farewdl for ever. — Bobinton*t Biblical Be»earche$ 
in Palestine. 



** What thing shall I liken to thee, O daughter of Jerusalem ? what 
Shan I equal to thee ? 

*' All that pass by clap their hands at thee ; they hiss and wag their 
head at the daughter of Jerusalem, saying : ** Is this the city that 
men call the perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole earth ?" 

*' Her gates are sunk into the ground ; he hath destroyed and 
broken her bars ; her kings and her princes are among the Gentiles ; 
the law is no more ; her prophets also find no vision from the Lord. 

** Mine eyes do fall with tears ; my bowels are troubled, my liver 
is poured upon the earth, for the destruction of the daughter of my 
people, because the children and the sucklings swoon in the streets 
of the city. 

" The ways of Sion do mourn, because none come to her solemn 
feasts ; all her gates are desolate : her priests sigh, her virgins ar» 
aflBicted, and she is in bitterness. 

'* All ye that pass by, behold and see if there be any sorrow, libs 
unto my sorrow. 

When we virit Marathon or Salamis, it would shame us to be insen- 
sible of their heroic associations ; and the pilgrim who can scoff 
within the walls of Jerusalem does himself at least as little credit in 
the choice of sensations that he may give way to.— The Cretcent and 
fheCrosi, 
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97. How is Bethlehem situated f It stands on a hiU in the 
midst of vineyards and groves of olives, figs and almond 
trees, and watered by running streams. It was near 
this beautiful spot that the shepherds were ** abiding 
in the fields,'' on that night when they saw ** the glory 
of the Lord^ shining round them, and heard that a 
Saviour was bom unto them in the " City of David."* 

98. For what is Bethlehem memorable f It was the birth- 
' place of our Saviour. 

99. What does tJie word Bethlehem signify? The House 
of Israel. 

100. From whom did it receive its name f Abraham ; it was 
also called Ephrata, the fruitful, after Caleb's wife, to 
distinguish it from another Bethlehem in the tribe of 
Zebulon. 

101. To what particular tribe did Bethlehem belong f The 
tribe of Judah. 

• The vUlage of Bethkhem lies prettily ooached on the dope of a 
small hilL The saootnaiy is a sabterraneaii grotto, and is oommitted 
to the Joint guardianship of the Romans, Gredu, and Armenians, 
who Tie with each other hi adorning it. Beneath an altar, gorgeously 
decorated and lit with everlasting fires, there stands the low slab ot 
stone which marks the holy site of the Nativity i tokd near to this is 
a hollow scooped out of the living rock. Here the infant Jesus was 
laid. Near the spot of the Nativity is the rock against which the 
Blessed Virffin was leaning, when she presented her babe to the 
adoring shepherds. — Eothen. 
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102. Which of the ApoitUs ufa9 a native qf Bethlehem ? 
St. Matthias. 

103. What is the present population qf Bethlehem 9 The 
town is said to contain about 3,000 inhabitants, most 
of them Arab Christians. 

1 04. What memorable f though simple tomb Ues between Beth- 
lehem and Jerusalem f That of Rachel the beautiful 
mother of Israel. " And as for me, Rachel died by 
me, in the way from Bethlehem, and I buried her 
there."* 

1 05. What celebrated Poolsare situated south qf Bethlehem t 
The Pools of Solomon. These large, strong, noble 
structures, in a land where every work of art has been 
hurried to destruction, remain now almost as perfect 
as when they were built. 

106. What are the respective lengths of the three Pools qf 
Solomon? 380, 423, and 582 feet. 

107. What is their greatest breadth? 250 feet. 

108. What is their greatest depth f 50 feet. 

1 09. What city did the Pools of Solomon supply with water f 
Jerusalem. 

110. What is the distance from the Pools qf Solomon to Je* 
rusalem f 80 miles by flight ; but as the aqueduct which 
conducted the water traverses a series of rocky hills, 
valleys, and ravines, its line may be estimated at more 
than twice that length. 

111. What remains of an ancient town He south qfBetkle- 

« There is somethhig in this wepakisre in the wnderneM, that ex^ 
<gtet a deeper Interest than more splendid or rerered ones — other 
tombs the traTeller loolcs at with careless indifference ; beside that of 
Battel, his fimcy wanders to **the land of the people of the East ;" 
to the power of beauty, tliat could so long make bnilshment sweet ; 
to the devoted companion of the wanderer, who deemed all troubles 
light for her sake. No one can stand by this spot without an earnest 
wish, and almost conviction, that it is one of those about which tra- 
dition has not erred ; and whether this be Rachel's tomb or not, I 
oonld not but remark, that while youth and beauty have ftuled away, 
and the queens of the East have dfed and been forgotten, and Z^oMa 
and. Cleopatra sleep in unknown graves, year after year thousands 
of pilgrims are thronging to the supposed last resting place of a poor 
Hebrew woman. — Eothm. 
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heml Hebron, one of the oldest cities of Canaan, 
and David's capital before he conquered Jerusalem. It 
is now a small town containing but 800 Arab fami- 
lies.* 

112. Which was the first Canaanitish city that fellinto 
the hands of the Israelites after their return from the 
Land of Egypt f Jericho. — The children of Israel 
were commanded to compass the city once every day 
for six days — the men of war were to march first round 
it, the priests following with the ark, and all preserving 
perfect silence. On the seventh day, they were to 
compass it seven times, and on the seventh time, at 
a blast from the trumpets, all the people were to shout 
with a great shout, on which it was promised that the 
walls of the dty should fall down. And the people 
did so for six days, and on the seventh, at the blast of 
the trumpets, Joshua called aloud and said, ** Shout ! 
for the Lord hath given you the city!'' And they 
shouted, and the walls of Jericho fell, and they took 
possession.! 

113. What were the second and third toums which were 
taken by the Israelites 1 Ai and Gideon. 

114. What is the present name of the village built on the site 
of ancient Jericho^ the city of Palms ? Riba ; it stands 
in a rich plain, which is susceptible of easy tillage and 
has abundant irrigation. About two miles north-west 

* The present inhitbitants are the wildest, most lawless, and des- 
perate people in the Holy Land : and it is a singular finct, that they 
sustain now the same mutinous character witii the rebels of ancient 
days, who armed with David against Saul, and with Absalom against 
David. The place bears no traces of the glory of its Jewish king : 
earthquakes, wars, pestiloice, and famine have passed over it, and a 
email town of white houses, compactly built on the side of the 
mountain, a mosque and two minarets, are all that mark the ancient 
capital of Judea." 

t Jeriebo was long the second city of Judea, and, according to the 
Jewish Talmud, contained 12,000 priests. It had its hipoiSbKHne and 
amphitheatre, and in its royal palace, Herod the Tetrarch died. But 
the curse of Joshua seems to rest upon it now : ** Cursed be the man 
before the Lord who shall rebuild Jericho." It consists of fifty or 
sixty miserable Arab faonses, the walls of which on three sides are of 
stones. 
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of Jericho 18 the noble fountain ^hose waters are 
scatterred over the plain; it is the only one near 
JeiichOy and there is every reason to regard it as the 
scene of Elisha's miracle (2 Kings, ii. 19 — 21.). 

115.^010 i» Nazareth situated f In a valley surrounded 
with hills, and full in view of Mount Tabor^ which is 
supposed to be the mountain on which Christ so often 
deUvered his discourses to his disciples. 

116. For what i» the town of Nazareth memorable f It was 
the town where our Lord lived with his parents when 
he was a child, and from which the Christians are still 
called by the Jews ** Nazareens." 



GENERAL AND INTERESTINa QUESTIONS 

ON 

ANCIENT CAPERNAUM, 

AJTD 

SAMARIA. 



RoLAVDS eroflsed the Btream, to the Arab encampment* to make 
some enquiiy about the country — on asking if there were any old towns 
about here, one of the Arabs immediately replied '* plenty of them.** 
** What are their names ?" ** Chorasi, Tell-Hoom Cafemaoom/* was 
the reply, repeating together seyeral times the last two names as 
much as to say tbey were the same place. This information was the 
more important as it was giyen without any leading question having 
been put, and by a Bedaween, who, probably, had never before spoken 
to a European. Of part of it, we received a tall confirmation from an 
entirely independent source on the following day. He described Cho- 
rasi as being a short distance from Tdl-Hoom in the mountains. 
With respect to the identity of Tell-Hoom and Capernaum, it is wor- 
thy of remark that similar information was given to a previous tnu 
Teller, who has been censured for saying that Capernaum still retains 
its ancient name. At 3 15m. p. m. we left this, and continuing along 
the north shore of the lake ; in half an hour arrived at Tell-Hoom. 
The ruins here, though preserving no form, are numerous, and betray 
oonaiderable knowledge in the ornamental part of architecture. 
Frieses, cornices, moiddings of marble, lie seatteved about, almost 
hidden in the rank grass which overruns the place, and show that 
whatever be its name, this was a city of some importance. That Ca- 
pernaum was a dty of some importance is sufflcienUy shown by the 
Ikct, that it was the residence of a Roman Centurion. The buildii^s, 
of whieh Uiese are the ruins, were most likely erected by the Roman 
people, who were not content with ornamenting their own city, but 
even in the countries that were tributary to them, adorned those cities 
where resided their consuls and prators, and who left indeUble traces 
of their genius wherever their sway was acknowledged. 

The Arabs apply the appellation Telito any heap or mound of ruins, 
so that in Tell- Uoom we have the ruins of Hoom, the last syllable of 
the original name being preserved. All doubt, however, concerning 
the identity of the place is removed, in mv opinion, by the &ct that the 
people in tiie n^hbourhood call it CalemaaiD. This, then. Is th«t 
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city which WM exalted to heaTen, but which has been cast down to 
h^. How indescribable are the feelings of a Christian when standing 
amongst its ruins! — From an unpubUihed MS. qf the Bev.'lH* 
jirm^rong*i Tour in the Holy Land, ^o. 



117. For what wat ancient Capernaum memorable f It wai^ 
the Jiighly-favoured dtj, and residence of our Blessed 
Lord during the latter part of his visit to earth. 

118. On what sea was Capernaum eititatedf The sea of 
Galiilee, or Lake of Tiberias, or Lake of Gennesareth. 

119. What were the other noted towns that were situated 
on the shore qf the sea of Oallilee f Bethsaidai Tibe^ 
rias, Chorazin, Magdala, Chamath, and Gergesa. 

120. By whom was Samaria built f Omri^ b.c. 225. 

121. Who first made Samaria a royal residence* Ahaby 
King of Israel, and the succcessor of Omri. — During^ 
his reign it was closely besieged by Benhadedi the 
Syrian, but miraculously delivered in the time of the 
Romans. Samaria was beautified by Herod. 

122. On what great battle plain were the Syrians and Bet^ 
haded delivered into the hands of Ahab t The plain 
of Jezreel.* 

123. Why were the Syrians delivered into the hands of 
Ahab f Because they had said, '* the Lord is God of 
the hills, but he is not God of the valley.' 



»» 



* Modem armies too hare here engaged, and the thunder of can- 
non has rolled across this plain. Here Napoleon put to flight a 
superior army of the Turks. — jR«o, H. ArmArang, 
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ANCIENT PHOENICIA, 



Now upon Syria's land of roses 
Softly the light of eve reposes, 
And, like a glory, the broad sun 
IbuDgs oyer sainted Lebanon ; 
Whose top in wintry grandeur towers. 
And whitened with eternal sleet, 
While summer in a rale of flowers. 
Lies sleeping rosy at his ftet. — Moore, 



124. To what particular parts of Aria Minor hat the name 
Syria been applied in modem times? The country 
bounded by the Mediterranean on the west, by the 
Euphrates and the Desert on the east, and extending 
from the confines of Mount Taurus on the north, to 
about the thirty-first parallel of northern latitude, where 
it meets Arabia Petrea, and the Syro-Egyptian De- 
sert. 

125. What were the chief ancient towns m Syria ? Damas- 
cus, the city near which St. Paul was struck down by 
a light from heaven, when he was on his way to per- 
secute the Christians ; and Antioch, once a great sea- 
porti and the place where the disciples were first 
called Christians. 

126. i'o what is Damascus remarkable? It is, perhaps, the 
most ancient city in the world, and the only one that 
has enjoyed a continued, though not undisturbed, 
course of prosperity through so vast a succession of 
ages. It existed in the days of Abraham, and before 
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them we know not how long. Founded before almost 
all these that afterwards rivalled or eclipsed it» it has 
seen them perish one by one ; and sometimes so utterly, 
as to leave no memorial to mark the place on which 
they stood. 

127. Whence does Damascus derive its invulnerable vita^ 
Uty f From its happy climate and soil, and its ad* 
vantageous geographical position. 

128. To what celebrated river does Damascus principally 
owe its existence ? The Barrada — " the Golden Biver" 
of the Greeks-^which, after leaving the mountains, di« 
vides into seven branches ; some of them flow directly 
to the city, and supply the public baths, and the count, 
less fountains with which it is refreshed and adorned ; 
the other branches, after being sub-divided into nu- 
merous smaller channels, for the irrigation of the sur«> 
rounding gardens, unite on the south-east of the city, 
and continue in a single stream towards the eastern 
mountains, where they are lost in a marsh called 
Birket-el-merdj.* 

129. What celebrated rivers may we trace in the diverging 
branches of the River Barrada f The Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, which Naaman, the Sy. 
rian, thought ** better than all the waters of Israel,*' 
and which the present inhabitants hold in scarcely 
less estimation* 

130. By what name do the Arabs call Damascus f El Sham. 

131. What popular tradition have the Christian people of 
Damascus founded on the death of 4bel f That their 
city cannot be entirely destroyed, on account of the 

• This ** holy Damasoaa.'* this "earthly paradiae" of the Prophet, 
so fair to the eye that he dared not trust himself to tarry in her 
blissful shades— she is a city of hidden palaces, of copses and gar- 
dens, and fountains and bubbling streams. The Juice o'^er life is 
the gushing and ice-cold torrent that tumUes from the>(CM^wy sides 
of Anti-Ii^[>anon. Close along on the riyer's edge, through seven 
sweet miles of rustling boughs and deepest shade, the city ^»reads 
out her whole length ; as a man falls flat, taot forwwd on the faroolc, 
that he may drink, vid drink again — so Damascus, thirsting for ever, 
lies down with her lips to the stream, and dings to its riMfaiiig 
waien,—Eothen, 
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blood of the first righteous man, slam by his brother, 
haTing bedewed the soD of Damascas, and still cries 
unceasingly to Heaven for mercy and compassion to- 
wards the city erected on the scene of the first fratri- 
cide.* 
132. Jfhat are the principal articles of import at Damascus f 
Cotton goods, cotton twist, iron, hardware. West 
India produce, indigo, and cochineal: the manufac- 
ture of the celebrated Damascus swords no longer 
exists. The weapons offered for sale by the armourers 
are of a very ordinary character. Some specimens of 
the old manufacture are stUl met with ; they pass as 
heir-looms, from hand to hand, and are esteemed ex- 
ceedingly precious.t 

* It is said, too, that the name of the dty, Daxnaack (amore ancient 
appellation than tiie Arabic EI- Sham) perpetuates the memory of the 
CTime by its etymology, which, according to some philolo^ta, it 
dam ^Syriac and Arabic for blood) and Sidch (righteons, iimooent}, 
blood of the righteous. — Library of Travel. 

t Among the lost arts of Damascus appears to be the maiiufac- 
tore of the splendid silk-damask, interwoyen with gold, which is seen 
in some of the richest houses, Imt is not easily to be found in the 
bazaars. 

The bazaars of Damascus are better lighted, and hare a more 
elegant and airy appearance than those of Cairo and Constantinople. 
They are very agreeable lounging-plaoes, and offer an endless fund of 
amusement to the European stranger, whose eyes are bewildered amid 
the gay colours of the Tarious articles exposed for sale, and the grouiw 
that are seen passing and repassing in all the different costumes of 
Syria and of many other Eastern lands. Here you meet agas, moving 
with slow and stately tread, dressed in white turbans and crimson and 
scarlet silk cloaks edged with costiy furs, with diamond-hilted khan- 
djars and yataghans gleaming in their girdles. They are followed 
each l^ five or six obsequious retainers, and a black slave carries their 
pipes and scarlet and blue cloth tobacco bags, adorned with sprigs 
and fruit eminvidered in gold. Swarthy and grim-visaged Hawara 
Anba, and Bedonina from the Great Desert, with their coarse cloaks 
i»M»g<«g upon them like the drapery of an ancient statue, congregate 
round tiie shops of the tobacconists, the saddlers, and the armourers. 
Sometimes the crowd is obliged to fUl back and open a passage to a 
procession of great men on horseback, or of culprits led about the 
streets as an example to the people. The latter are preceded by a man 
shouting out their crimes, and calling upon all to take warning. 
Women are as nnm«roii8 as men in these places, and make all the 
booaehold purchases. 
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133. What are the preeent manufaeturea qf Damascue? 
A variety of silver work, red leather shoes and slip- 
pers, a very durable mixed stuff, of silk and cotton, 
worn in general throughout Syria. Cabinet work and 
saddlery.* 

134. Whatpcpular tradition is current among the Mahom* 
medan* of Damascue respecting their Prophet ? They 
say that when Mahomet beheld Damascus from the 
summit of the western hills, he was so transported by 
the beauty of the scene, that he halted suddenly aivd 
would not descend to the city, '* there is but one 
Paradise destined for man,'' hJe exclaimed, ''as for 
me I am resolved not to choose mine in this world.'' 

135. When was Damascus taken by Aboo-hekr^ the successor 
of Mahomed} In a. P. 634« 

136. WTien was Damascus besieged by the ferocious Timur 
Lenk ( Timur the LamCy or Tamerlan^ f At the close 
of the 14th ccntury.f 

137. What is the modem capiteU of Syria ? Aleppo. 

138. How far is Aleppo from Damascus ? 126 miles. 

139. On what small river is Aleppo situated} The Koeik, 
which rises at the foot of Mount Taurus, about 70 
miles north, and after a course of 90 miles, loses itself 
in a large morass, full of wild boars and pelicans. 

140. When did Aleppo rise to any importance? On the 
destruction of Palmyra. 

» Nothing oan surpass the beauty and splendour of the trappings 
made to be worn on state occasions by tlie horses of the Arab chiefs 
or of the agaa. The scarlet and blue housings, embroidered in gold 
and silver; the gay bridle* martingale, breast and head-pieces deoo* 
rated with beads, bits of silver, silk, shells, or tassels ; the saddles, 
some of red leather, and some covered with purple and blue velvet, 
brocaded with silver and gold thread, give the Arab efaarger a mag-r 
nificent appearanoe. 

t For several days the Mack flag floated in vain on the Tartar's tent ; 
and never had that signal of desolation been hoisted for three days 
on the same spot without the fulfilment of its fatal presage. At 
length the city was taken by storm, and the streets were deluged with 
Idood. They stiU show, near the gate called Babel Rubi, the spot on 
which stood a pyramid of heads, the horrible monument of the victor's 
fflirofiity. Timur Lenk carried off with him the ablest artisans, after 
butchering the rest ; destined to enrich his capital, Samarcand, with a)) 
lie arts of which he robbed Damascus.—Xidrory of Travel, 
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141. For what was Syria so remarkable f The lustre of its 
early glories, the vicissitudes of its fortunes, and the 
blood that has drenched its soil. It was also noted for 
its admirable fertility, the yariety of its climate,^ and 
the advantageous position which it occupied in the 
very heart of the ancient world, which rendered it the 
chosen abode of early commerce and ciYilization.f 

142. Of what country in Asia does Syria and Palestine/arm 
a portion f Asiatic Turkey. 

143. From what time does the dominion of the Turks tn 
Syria date ? In the year 1516, when it was conquered 
by Selim the First. The Turkish fiunilies that settled 

* Syria is divided, as to dimate, into three longitudinal xones, hy tibe 
mountains that run througli its length. The air on the sea coast is 
hot and moist, that on the eastern plains is hot and dry ; for the moisture 
carried towards the latter from the coast, by the prevailing westeriy 
winds, is intercepted and condensed by the mountains. The middle 
mountainous region ranges through every gradation of temperature, 
from the extreme heat of the low grounds, to the coldness of the sum- 
mits, dad in almost perpetual snow. The winter on the coast is so 
mild that the orange, date, banana, and other delicate trees flouridt 
in the open air ; and it appears equally extraordinary and picturesque 
to a European to.bebold at Tripoli, under his windows, in the month 
of January, orange trees loaded with flowers and fruit, while the lofty 
head of Lebanon is covered with ice and enow. Syria then owes to 
her mountains the advantage of uniting diflTerent climates under the 
same sky, and of collecting, within a narrow compass, pleasures and 
productions which nature has elsewhere widely dispersed as to time 
and place. With us, for instance, seasons are separated by months ; 
there we may say tliey are only separated by hours. If in Seyde^ 
Beyroot, or Tripoli we are incommoded by the heats of July, in six 
hours we are in the neighbouring mountains in the tempontinpe of 
March ; or, on the other hand, if chilled by the frosts of December at 
Baherray, a day's journey brings us back to the coast amid the flowers 
of May. The Arabian poets have therefore said, ttiat " the SooaiD 
bears Winter on his head. Spring upon his dioulders, and Autumn in 
his bosom, while Summer lies sleei^ng at his feet.*' 

t The traveller treads at every step on the remains of perished dties, 
and of monuments of art and industry that testify the vast population, 
weaHli, energy, and grandeur of the land in days gone by. To Syria 
we owe the origin of our written oharaeters ; here oommerce and na- 
vigation began their humanising career ; and a multitude of useful 
arts and discoveries had birth or were ciuried to the highest degree 
of perfection ; and— infljiitely more momentous thought to the 
Christian— here was!prq;>ared, developed, and consummated that stu- 
pendous series of events oa which he rests his hope for eternity. 
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there after that event comported themselyes as con- 
querers and masters, and always kept disdainfully aloof 
from the vanquished. The three hnndred years that 
have since elapsed, have not led even to an incipient 
approximation between the two races, this, being ren- 
dered difficult in spite of the common bond of reUgion, 
by their total dissimilarity in character. 
144. What is the general character of the Ardbe who mho* 
bit Syria and Palestine f ** The Arab, on the whole, 
has little firmness and stability of character ; his ima- 
gination is too vivid — his excitability too great. Self- 
reliance he has none ; but evidently feels his need of 
being governed and guided. When he is thrown upon 
his own resources his timidity is extreme ; whereas, 
when under the influence of a strong hand, he is capa- 
ble of rushing to the extreme of temerity : the least 
breath of honour puffs him up beyond measure ; his 
vanity knows no bounds; and, when dressed in a little 
authority, he makes its abuses cruelly felt by his sub- 
ordinates. To these defects in his character he adds 
other vices, which he carries to excess — covetousness, 
ingratitude, jealousy, faithlessness, and indolence."* 

* What iHtrtlcalarly distinguished the Arabs from the tribes of the 
New World is, that amidst the rudeness of the former you still per- 
ceive a certain degree of delicacy in their manners ; you percvive that 
they are natives of that East which is the cradle of all the arts, of all 
the sciences, and of all the religions. Buried at the extremity of the 
West, in a by-comer of the universe, the Canadian inhabits vaUeys 
diaded by eternal forests and watered by immense rivers ; tne Arab, 
cast as it were upon the high road of the world, between Africa and 
Asia, roves in the brilliant regions of Aurora over a soil without trees 
and without water. Among the tribes descended from Ishmael, it ia 
requisite that there should be masters and servants, domestic animals, 
and a liberty in subjection to laws. Among the American hordes, man 
still enjoys in unsocial solitude his proud and cruel independance ; 
instead of the woollen garment he has the skin of the bear ; instead of 
the lance he is armed with ttie arrow ; instead of the dagger with the 
dlub. He knows not, and if he did would disdain, the diie, the water- 
melon, the milk of the camel ; flesh and blood must comprise his ban- 
quets, fie has not woven the hair of the goat, that he may shelter 
himself under tents ; the elm which has fallen from age supplying 
bark for his hut. He has not tndned the horse to pursue the antelope ; 
be himself runs down the elk in the chase. He is not connected with 
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144. fFhich are the principal mountaina of Syria? The 
principal are the great mountain range of Lebanon^ 
parted throughout their whole length into two 
branches, by the fertile valley of the Bekaa, the ancient 
Coelesyria ; the western branch is called Lebanon, and 
the eastern Anti-Lebanon, also mount Hermon, mount 
Carmel, Tabor, &c.* 

1 45. How far does the great mountain range of Lebanon ex-* 
tend? From the parallel nearly coinciding with the 
mouth of the Nahr-el-Berd, about ten miles north of 
Tripoli, to another corresponding with the mouth of 
the Kaismieh, between Tyre and Sidon. 

146. What ie the length of the Lebanon range f 90 miles. 

147. What is the breadth? 30 mUes. 

148. Which is the highest mountain of the Lebanon range ? 
Jebel-el-Sheikh (the chieftain mountain). 

the great civilized nations, the names of his ancestors are not to be 
fbund in the annals of empires ; the contemporaries of his ancestors 
are ancient oaks that are still standing. Monuments of nature and 
not of history, the tombs of his fathers, rise unheeded among unknown 
forests. In a word, with the American every thing proclaims the sa- 
vi^e, who has hot yet arrived at civilization ; in the Arab every thing 
indicates the civilized man who has returned to the savage state.-^ 
ChcUeaubriand* 

* The wild gazelle on Judah*s hills 
Exulting yet may bound, 
And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground ; 
Its airy step and glorious eye 
May glance in tameless transport by : — 

More blest each palm that shades these plains 

Than Israel's scattered race ; 

For taking root, it there remains 

In solitary grace : 

It cannot quit its place of birth, 

It will not live in other earth. 

But We must wander witheringly. 

In other lands to die ; 

And where our fathers' ashes be, 

Our own may never lie ; 

Our temple hath not left a stone, 

And mockery sits on Salem s throne. — Bffrnn. 
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149. What ii the height of JebeUeUSheik} 9»600 feet; 
more than than twice the iieight of Ben Nevis (4,376 
feet), the most elevated point in Great Britain. 

150. Which ii the gecofui highe9t mountain in Syria} The 
Sunnin. 

151. What fertile valley Uee between Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanonf The valley of Bekaa, the ancient Coelisyra. 

152. Into how nutny districts is this valley divided^ Into 
ten districts, possessing many little towns, and firom 6 
to 700 villages. 

153. What is the principal town of Lebanon? Deir-el- 
Kammar, near which is Emir Bechir*s beautiful palace 
of Ibtedeen. 

154. What does Lebanon present when viewed in the mass f 
It presents hut few strongly marked outlines ; its usual 
form is that of lengthened and uniformly undulating 
ridges, with round isolated heads resembling Inroad de- 
pressed domes. 

155. Where do the mowr^ams of Lebanon terminate at the 
south? At the Dead Sea, where they diminish in 
height, but assume a sterner aspect ; they lose their 
verdure, their valleys grow narrower, they become dry 
and stony, and end in a pile of desolate rocks, full of 
precipices and caverns, among which are the grottoes 
of Engaddi, ill-famed as a receptacle for desperate out- 
laws in all ages. 

156. Which are the principal races that inhabit Lebanon f* 
The Maronite Christians, the Druses, and the Metua- 

* Lebanon is a region to interest the poet, the philosopher, and the 
politician ; the first finds there an epitome of the marvels of the 
East— magnificent scenery, revealing Inespressftle beauties at every 
point ; ways of life as simple and misophisticated as those recorded in 
the book of Genesis, and teeming with images and traditions of the 
primitive ages. To the second, there is presented a strange conglo- 
meration of creeds and customs, an endless variety of morti, intellec- 
tual, and religious idiosyncradm, suggesting valuable lessons for the 
study of humau nature. The third, tiie politician, looking narrowly 
into the character of the three hundred thousand Maronitesand Druses 
who inhabit this region, will quickly perceive to what prodigious 
eflliacts such a population might be made instrumental, in the hands ot 
able lawgivers. Iliere is not, periiaps, a spot on the earth bettor - 

c 
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lea, who» until the year 1840, formed a federal comora- 
iiity under one prince, or Emir ; also the Koords and 
Yezidis. 

157. What part qf Lebanon it inhabited abnoit ejfebuwefy 
by the Maronitesf All the northern parts consisting 
of the cantons of Kesronan and fisherry. The Nahr- 
el-Kelb forms the natural boundary to the south of 
the Kesrouan (the Castravan of the crusaders)! the 
peiculiar home of the Maronite population. 

158. Where did the Crueaderst under Godfrey ofBouiUtm 
and his mail-<^ad eon^anioiu m arme, aetemble m 
council f At Sefuriah. 

159. From whom do the Maromtee derive their name f 
Marroun, a holy hermit, who flourished in the odour 
of sanctity, in the fifth century; his followers were 
condemned by the general council of Constantinople 
(a., d. 681), as holding monothelite heresy ; and being 
driven from the greater part of the cities of Syria, they 
took refuge on the mountains of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon. For several successive centuries, from that 
period, Lebanon continued to be an asylum firom reli- 
gious persecution of every caste.* 

adapted for mountain independence than la Lebanon. D^ned on 
every aide by ateep lofty barriers — Slaved along ita principal extent by 
the waves of the ocean— ascending in successive and distant moun- 
tains to heights, where, from the nature of the ground, every inch of 
rock may be contested— containing within its limits insurmountable 
plateaux, covered with a deep and most fertile soil, with abundance 
of pure water, and r^oidng in a heavenly climate— it would seem 
created by the hand of nature as a stronghold against tb» oppressor. 
— PoujimkU Corre^^ondance d' Orient, 

• And still is Lebanon one vast city of refuge. The stranger, pur- 
Bued by imidacable enemies— the Christians of the plain, unable to 
endure the cruel oppression and extortions of the Turkish governors, 
f^ to the mountain, and neither pirivale malice, nor the tyruiny of the 
rulers, wiU venture to seek them there. Jn 1821, wiien the disasters 
of Navarino had excited the intensest hatred in the bosom of the 
Turks against every thing European, the consuls and the Franks re- 
rident in Syria, alarmed for the safety of their Uvea, sought an aaylnm 
among the inhabitants of Lebanon ; and during a space of fifteen or 
eighteen months passed by them in that region, never did the least 
shadow of danger trouble their tranquilli^ : the hospitable Lebanon 
keeps trusty guard over those who confide in ita protection. By 
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160. What part fjf Lebimtm do the Drtuet oceupff r The 
mountains from the river Damom*, between Beyrout 
and Seyde, as far as the hMatade of the mouth of the 
river Rasmieh.* 

161. Wko woM the founder of the Druse religion f The Ca- 
liph Hakem-Bi-Ama- Allah, the third of the Fatamites. 

162. When did Hakem become Caliph of Cairo? In the 
year of the Heg^, 386, or A. D. 996. 

163. What doee Bi^Ama-AUah tignify ? Governing hy 
order of God. 

164. What Caliph changed that title into Bi-Amri {jgovem' 
ing hy hie own order) f Hamzi, who murdered Ha- 
kim and became the continuator of the religion begna 
by him ; but the succeeding caliphs persecuted those 
who were stupid enough to believe in the divine cha- 

what a noble instinct, by what an admirable law, not written in hn- 
man books, do the monntaineors thus devote themselves to the de- 
fence of the fiigitive and the oppressed ! ** Thaxiks be to God for the 
monntains.** 

* The Dmses are perhaps the only people who do not love mnsic, 
vocal or instrumental ; rarely, if ever, is the ballad or legendary song, 
or mountain air heard in tb^ cottages, or at their festivals ; th^ 
iiave no sort of musical instruments, and they march to battle with- 
out trumpet, pipe, or song. — Perrier. 

The Druses constitute, if not the most numerous, certainly the 
moat courageous population in Lebanon, and the most warlike body 
of men in Syria. Everything belonging to this singular little nation 
is calculated to excite curiosity and interest— its manners and cus- 
toms, its bravery, its rare stabili^ of character, and, above all, the 
mystery that has so long hung over its moral history, and which has 
oidy begun to be penetrated within a very few years past. Even at 
this day, it is not easy to speak positively and precisely of the Druse 
doctrines ; and though some of their religious bo<riu found their way 
long-ago into Europe, and several of them fell into the hands of the 
Egyptian soldiery during the last insurrections against the authority 
of Mohamed All, these have not fulfilled the hopes founded upon 
fhem of arriving at a compete knowledge of the principles and prac- 
tice of the Druse religion. 

The Druses occupy the sontheni portion of Lebanon, the western 
slopes af Anti-Lebanon, and the Jebel SheiUi. Tliere are 37 large 
towns and villages in Lebanon, inhabited soldy by JDttiises, and 211 
villages of Druses mingled with Christians. In Anti-Lebanon there 
are 60 villagee or towns belonging exdnsivdy to the Druses ; and 
there are several others having amixad popnlanon of Dmsea, Maro- 
nitea, and Sehismatie Gredca. 
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racter of a monster who chose to make himself God, 
and who opened pnhlic registries for the purpose of 
enrolling the names of all who were willing to ac- 
knowledge his divinity, his belieyers fled to Syria, and 
there they propagated their doctrines, and soon hecame 
a strong and bold people. 

165. What mystical doctrines had already been widely 
tpread in Syria when the sect of Hakim- Bi'Ama Jled 
to that country} Those of Hakem Burka, ''the 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan" (a. d. 771)i and those 
of Karmath (a. d. 891), so that the country, in fact, 
was already prepared to receive the seed cast upon it. 

166. Where do J he Metuales principaUy inhabit ? The 
extreme southern part of iicbanon, towards the cape 
of Sarepta. 

167. What is the general character qfthe Metuales? They 
are dull, quiet, and servile men in appearance, bui 
when guided by the sense of wrong or insult, display 
the ferocity of the tiger — ^vengeance is the Metuale's 
most intense passion. 

168. What celebrated Metualis chief t or Emir played an tin- 
portant part in the last decisive events that led to the 
expulsion of Ibrahim Pacha from Syria f The Emir 
Canjor, he also contributed more than any other chief 
to the general insurrection of the mountaineers of Le- 
banon.* His name was famous throughout all Syria 
for courage, skill, and prodigious bodily strength — ^and 
he fully justified his reputation by the mischief he did 
the Egyptians. For more than four months he in-^ 

* '* The first revolt of Lebanon was, however, put down in a few 
days by the extraordinary address and energy of Mohammed Ali ; 
almost all the chiefs submitted, and humbly sued for pardon, but 
Cai^ar was not among the suppliants. He continued to wandcar 
about with his men through the most inaccessible regions of Lebanon, 
intercepting the carriers, and doing the Egyptians all the damage he 
could ; and this course he continued unchecked till the allied fleet 
appeared before Beyrout. He was then one of the first to apply for 
arms, which he distributed among the inhabitants of his native village, 
and partly by persuasion, partly by force he succeeded iu bringing 
over some Maronite villages of the Kescouan to the Turkish cause." 
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fested the road between Acre and Beyroot, butchering 
all he could lay his hands on, not excepting the poor- 
est travellers. His usual retreat was the ruined fortress 
of Medjel Ziwouin, situated on an almost inaccessible 
escarpmenti two leagues and a half from Sour. There, 
perched like a hawk on the watch for quarry, he 
waited for the appearance of travellers on the road, 
and when he descried them, he ran to meet them at 
the White Cape, near Nakoura. Once hemmed in 
within the scarped pass, the victims could by no pos- 
sibility escape, for the road was a mere ledge on the 
perpendicular face of a rocky wall, with the sea dash- 
ing more than two hundred feet beneath it. The mis- 
creant put them to every species of torture that savage 
ingenuity could devise ; and when he was tired of the 
sport, he pitched their mangled bodies into the sea, 
and their beasts with them. Twice weje some com- 
panies of Egyptians soldiers sent in pursuit of him ; 
but when they rashly ventured into the perilous defile, 
a shower of balls fell upon them like hail from the 
hdghts, Vhilst they themselves were unable io use 
their arms against their invisible assailants. Scarcely 
a day passed in which Hussein did not, just ait the 
moment when he was thought to be far away, pounce 
tike a bird of prey on some village, havoc and plunder 
it, slaughter the cattle of the inhabitants, and then 
escape with his booty to his rocky iisstness. It was 
necessary to send out a considerable expedition to 
destroy his gang. Emir Mahmood, the grandson of 
the Emir Beshir, surrounded the mountain with some 
thousand men,whil8t all the neighbouring valleys were 
occupied by cavalry; but Hussein's amazing audacity 
was triumphant even against such odds. Posting a 
small part of his band in an advantageous position, he 
made them keep up a constant fire upon the Emir's 
forces, whilst he himself stole round idone in another 
direction, crawling like a panther from lock to rock, 
liU within a little distance 0/ the eaemj* Concealed 
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by a projectioii of the rook, lie covld select his mark, 
and six Manmite chiefs fell suocessiTelyy shot through 
the forehead, as they were leading on their men. 
Their followers soon recognized the handiwork of the 
terrible Mollem-el-Haos, and fell back for a moment. 
This favoured Hussein's escape ; he dispersed his men 
and made them run, each his own way ; and no more 
than fiye were taken, who were massacred on the spot. 
After many acts of similar daring — after having thrice 
made his way singly by night into the midst of the 
Maronites' bivouac, and cut the throats of several 
among them, Hussein was compelled to give way and 
seek his safety in flight. But a price had been set on 
his head by Sheriflf Pasha. The brigand fled to the 
Haouran, intending to take refuge in the Lec^a, at all 
times the secure assylum of all the outlaws of Syria. 
He had all but reached the place when he was impru- 
dent enough to demand hospitality of an acquaintance, 
the Christian sheikh of a village in the Haouran. The 
temptation of the promised reward, and the desire of 
appropriating the large sums Hussein carried with him, 
were too strong for the sheikh's sense of the sacred 
duties of hospitality. In the middle of the night Hus- 
sein found himself surrounded by Bedouins — disarmed, 
bound hand and foot, in spite of his frantic resistance, 
and carried to Damascus. After he had been bastina- 
doed without mercy, by order of Sherif Pasha, his head 
was cut off at the gate of Meidan, on the same spot 
where his cousin, the Emir Joad, the chidT of the 
Baalbec insurgents, had been executed a few days be- 
fore, and where his head was still exposed. 

169. What famous Metuakt ehirf made himHlf notarioug 
m 1839 by km unparalleUd acts qf/eroeiiy as a highway 
robber f Husseln-el-Shibib, sumamed Mollem-el-Haos 
(master of the rifle-shot) ; he was exasperated beyond 
measure by Egj^ian violence and tyrany. 

170. By what name is the oriymai eomtry qf the Koords 
known m modem yeoyrephy f Koardistan ; it consists 
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of a chain of mountaiiiB whence issue the different 
branches of the Tigris. 

171. By what name were the Koorde mentioned hy the hie" 
torian Xeonophon ae having opposed the retreat of the 
" Ten Thousand f " The Carduchi. 

172. What form of religion do the Koorde* prqfeaef A 
corrupted form of Mahomedanism ; they have no 
mosques ; for God» they say, is more appropriately 
worshipped in his own great temple beneath the sun. 

* The Koord 1b extremely Jealous of bis liberty : his subjection to 
the Porte is scarcely more than nominal, and the tribute he pays its 
Pachas and Governors is very trifling. The Koords are all robbers 
to a man, and this, perhaps, to a still greater degree than the Bedouins. 
Their propensities in this respect were severely repressed by Mahomed 
All's strong hand, while he was master of Syria i but they are sure to 
break out again, whenever they are favoured by circumstances. On 
the day of the battle of Nezlb, on which Ibrahun Pacha defeated the 
Sultan's forces, all the surrounding hills swarmed with Koord horse- 
men, impatiently watching the result to pounce upon the vanquished, 
whichever Uiat mi|riit be. As they bad an exoeUent opinion of the 
Sultan's strength, the minority of them hovered over the rear of tha 
Egyptian army ; but when they saw the Turks routed, tbev all rushed 
headlong upon the fugitives and completely stripped them. Yet, 
strange inconsistency! tUe unfortunate s<udiers thus mercilessly 
plundered, found that very evening a hospitable reoq^ion and geue« 
rous treatment in the tenta of thdr tpoUers. 



GENERAL AND INTERESTING <^UESTIONS 

PALMYRA, 

THB 

QUEEN OF THE DESERT, 



Palmyra at «anrise, and Baalbec at sunset, are clonds treasured 
in the cabinet of the memory, which neither accident can injure, nor 
beggary deprive one of. — lAird Lmitay, 

" Peace be to yon !" said the Bedouin. " What are you doing alono 
amongst these ruins ? Are you not afraid of the djiis ?'* 

** And what are you doing here, yourself?** was my reply. 

*' I am looking for one of my camels I have lost — ^Uiat's all.'* 

There was a moment's silence, and then the Bedouin said, in a 
grave and thoughtful tone — 

" So then, there was-a time when another peoide than the Arabs 
dwdt in the city of Tadmor.** 

** Yes ; a nation great in war— in the arts and commerce«-dwelt of 
old on this spot, where we now see nothing but ruins and dust. All 
has perished. The very tombs of Wadi-el-Kebour are empty.*' 

The Arab, looking up, and pointing to the starry sky, replied— 
** God alone is great ! God alone is eternal !"— J?. Pau^wdai, 



173. By what name do the Arabs akoays detignate Pal* 
myra f Tadmor, which sig^nifies the Place of Palm- 
trees. 

174. How ie Palmyra titnated f In an oasis in the midst 
of the sandy desert, that lies between the momitains of 
Lebanon and the river Euphrates, in the modem Pa- 
chalic of Damascus. 

175. When were the nUna qf Palmyra discovered f About 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 
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176. Of what do the rwm of Pahnyra prineipaUy consist ? 
Of temples, palaces, and porticoes of Grecian architec- 
ture, lying scattered over an extent of several miles.* 

177. What does Palmyra now exhibit f The most splendid 
remnants of pure and beautiful Grecian architecture. 

178. Which is the finest ruin in Palmyra f The remains 
of the great Temple of the Sun. The grand entrance 
to which was supported by four fluted Ionic pillars, 
and adorned with rich carvings of vine leaves and 
clusters of grapes in bold and spirited relief, beautifiilly 
chiselled.f 

179. Where is the second great temple of the Sun? At 

Baalbec, the ancient HeliopoUs. 

« It is. Indeed, ft most striking scene : an awful stUlneM, a lifeleM* 
ness pervades the ruins, which I never felt anywhere else, except per- 
haps at PsBstum, where I do not even recollect hearing a bird sing. 
No hats encumber them, no filthy Arabs intrude on yon : they stand 
as lonely and silent as when the last of the Falmyrenes departed, and 
left the city of Zenobia to silence and decay ; the fall of pillar after 
irillar has been the only note of time there — and that uncounted for 
centuries. One cannot occupy one's self with petty architectural 
details at Palmyra— toiMm the t«nple court I could <vitlcise— iri^A- 
cut it, admire only ; and at sunrise, at sunset, in the morning glow 
or in the evening calm, wandering among those columns so graceful 
tn themselves, so beautiful in their sisterly harmony, I thought I had 
never seen such loveliness ! — such awful loveliness !— lovely and yet 
awful : at times yon almost feel as if Palmyra were a woman, and 
yon stood by her corpse, stilled In death, but with a sweet smile lin- 
gering on her lip. 

How diiforent all this from Baalbec ! Here one's eye is free a# 
air— how could it be otherwise at Tadmor in the wilderness ? There 
it is cooped up within lofty walls | you cannot see the temple till yoa 
are close to it, and the details force themselves on your admi- 
ration ; and as for the great temple, which many travellers seem 
not to be aware is a temple, unfinished as it was left by the ancients — 
marred as it has been by the intrusion of modem buUdings covering 
tiie whole platform, and hidden by the^ndls, so that llh>m no one point 
within or without is it possible to view it as a whole»the ^e is at 
lint otterfar bewildered, and even at last unable, except with imagi^ 
nation's aid, to estimate its grandeur. — lA)rd Lindtay. 

t It is impossible to view so many monuments of industry apd 
power without wishing to be informed what age produced them, and 
what was the souroe of the immense riches they indicate ; in a word, 
without Inquiring into the history of Palmyra, and why it is so An- 
gularly sepa r ated from the habitable earth by an ocean of barren 
■•ndK 
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180. How far it Palmyra firom Aleppo f 147 miles S. E. 

181. How far i$ Palmyra from Damateuif 187 miles 
S.W. 

182. From what are the earUeet aeeounte of the exittenee of 
Palmyra derived f From the Sacred Writings, which 
state that '* Solomon built Tadmor in the wilderness, 
and all the stone cities which he built in Hamath." 
(2 Chron. viii. 4.) 

183. To what motive doe$ Jotepkue, the Jewkh hietoriam, 
attribute thefotmOmg if Tadmor by Solomon ? << Be- 
cause in that place were fountains and wells of water, 
he gave it the name Tadmor, which a still prevalent 
among the Syrians ; but the Greeks name it Palmyra." 

184. What waa the moet aplendid period of the hktory qf 
Palmyra f That which immediately preceded her 
fall, when Zenobia, the Syrian Queen, was conquered 
by Aurelian, and carried ci^itiye to Rome. 

185. What celebrated Greek writer woe put to deaths by 
order of the Roman Emperor Aurelian^ after Palmyra 
had been taken f Longinus ; he was secretary to Ze- 
nobia. 

186. In what year was Pahnyra taken by Aurelian ? In 
the year 272. 

The following passage deseribes some of the splendid re- 
mains of the mighty structures of yore which contrast very 
strongly vdth those who were found tofirequent them when 
Lady Hester Stanhope visited them : — 

*'On entering the Valley of the Tombe, Lady Hester's attention 
was absorbed in viewing the wonders aronnd her, and the combetanta 
desisted. But another eight, prepared by the Fialmyrenee, here 
awaited her. In order to inerease the eflBaot which ruins cause on 
those who enter them for the first time, the guides led us up tiiroui^ 
the long ctdlonnade, which extends four thousand feet in length Ihmi 
north-westtoBouth-eastfinaline with the gate of the temple. This 
<w>Wp^r***^^ is terminated by a triumphal ar^. The shaft of each 
pillar, to the right and left, at about the height of six feet fW>m the 
ground, has a projecting pedestal, called in arcUteeture a console, 
under^rareral of which is a Qneek or Pahnyrene inseription ; and 
upon each there once stood a statue, of which at pssecnt no veetige 
remains excepting the marks of the cram-iron for the feet. What 
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was our tnrprise to lee, u we rode up the sTenue, uid Just as the 
triumphal arch came in sight, that several beautlftil girls (selected, 
as we afterwards learned, ftrom the ages of twelve to sixteen) had 
been placed on these very pedestals, in the most graceful postures, 
and with garlands in their hands ; their elegant ihapes being but 
slightly concealed by a single loose robe, girdei at the waist with a 
zone, and a white crape veil covering their heads. On each side of 
the arch, other girls, no leas lovely, stood by threes, whilst a row of 
riz were ranged across the gate of the arch, with thyrsi in their 
hands. Whilst Lady Hester advanced, these living statues remained 
immoveable on their pedestals ; but when she had passed, they leaped 
on the ground, and Joined in a dance by her side. On reaching the 
triumphal arch, the whole, in groups, together with men and girls 
intermixed, danoed around her." 



GENERAL AHB INTERESTINO QUESTIOKS ON 

BAALBEC, 

THB 

ANCIENT HEMOPOUS. 

187. What other rtima in Syria, bendes Palmyra, hone at' 
traded great attention m modem times f The rains 
of Baalbec, or, more correctly, Baalbek/ 

188. How is Baalbec situated? It is situated in the 
northern end of the yalley that sepaales the range of 
Lebanon from Anti-Lebanon. 

189. How far is Baalbek firam Damascus T Thirty-fiye 
miles due north. 

190. By what name was Baalbec known to the Grecians ? 
Heliopolis. 

191. For what are the ruins of Baalbec noted f They con- 
tain the ruins of one of the most splendid temples of 
antiquity. 

» " But A singular destiny bdontps to Fadmyra and to Baalbec, fimr 
which the world has scared; a parallel, except, perhaps, in the vast 
ruins of Yucatan. It is the natural uaA common tite of cities to 
have their memory longer presenred than their mina. Troy, Baby- 
lon, and Memphis, are known only from bo<dE8, while there is not 
one stone left on another to mark their dtnation. But here we have 
two instances of considerable towns outliving any account of them. 
Our curiosity about these places is raised rather by what we see than 
by what we read ; and Baalbec and Palmyra are in a great measure 
left to tell their own story. Shall we attribute this to the loss of 
books, or conclude that the ancirats did not think those buildings so 
much worth notice as we do ? If we can admit the latter supposition, 
it seems to Justify our admiration of their works. Their silence 
about Baalbec gives authority to what they say of Babylon ; and the 
works of Palmyra, scarcely mentioned, become yonohen for those so 
much oeUbnted of Greece and Egypt." 
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192. Who Uwppoted to fume hmUthia temple f AntoniuB 
Pius, the Roman emperor, in the second century. 

193. What woB the length qfthU temple} 900 feet. 

194. What was the width ? 450 feet. 

195. What do the rume of thU great temple exhibit} The 
remains of ranges of columns nearly seventy-two feet 
in height ; their shafts being twenty-two feet in dr- 
-cumference. 

196. For what it the great temple of Baalbee remarkable ' 
The immense stones used in the construction of it > 
one course, at about twenty feet from the ground and 
of the length of 182 feet, consists of three stones, two 
of which are sixty feet long, and the third sixty-two 
feet, and all of them twelve feet thick. 

197. How many of the great columns that formed part of 
the temple remain standing f Six ; there were nine 
of them standing in 1741, three have since fallen. 

198. What is the height of these columns, including the ele^ 
vation of the top of the pediment f 1 20 feet. 

199. To what period do most of the ruins qf Baalbee be- 
hng r The Roman period. 

200. What is the extent if Syria f It is estimated to con- 
tain about 50,000 square miles, but its population 
bears no proportion to its superficial extent, its inha- 
bitants have been reduced to a tithe of what the soil 
could abundantly maintain, under a wiser system of 
administration. 

201. What is the population qf Syria? Two millions, 
which is made up by an assemblage of tribes rather 
than a people ; for they are not only destitute of every 
principle of national association, but denaturalized 
from such a relation by the reciprocal antipathies of 
their respective castes. 

202. What was the earliest form qf government in Syria f 
The patriarchial, resembling the authority of the head 
of a family, just as the Sheiks, or heads of tribes, go- 
vern at this day. 

• This is one Initanoe, out of a host that might be adduced, to 
•how how Uttle cfaaoge the march of ages baa made in the manners, 
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203. Whit are the prineipai riven m Syria and Paieetine f 
The Orontes, Euphrates, Kishon, the Waten of Leba- 
non,* and the Jordan.f 

costomsi and usages of the East. The Bible presents us with a mul- 
titude of social and domestic tndts, and even with names of places 
proTinoes, and families that have never varied during thousands of 
years. In its veneraUe pngea we have the clearest, fullest and most 
vivid of all exponents of the springs and action of eastern life ; and 
be who has not carefully studied its records need never hope to read 
aright any other book treating of these matters. 
' * Forr the multitude at its waters. liebaaon is aUn to old Homer's 
" fountain gushing Ida." 

t O shores of Jordan! plains beioTed of Hearen. 

I had surveyed the great rivers of America* with that pisasure 
which solitude and nature impart ; I had visited the Tiber with en- 
thusiasm, and sought with the same interest the Eurotas and Ce|^- 
SUB ; but I cannot express what I fcdt at the sight of the Jordan. Not 
qbJj did this river remind me of a renowned antiquity, and one of die 
most celebrated names thai the moet ezq^te poets ever ooi^ded to 
the memory of man ; its shores likewise presented to my view tho 
theatre of the miracles of my religion. Judea is the only country in 
the world which rerives in the traveller the memoiy of human aflairf 
and celestial things, aud which, by thdr combination, produces in tha 
soul a feeling and ideas which no other region is capaUe of exciting.— 
Chateaubriand, 



GEKSRAL AND INTERESTING QUESTIONS ON 

ACRE, 

THX 

ANCIENT PTOLEMAIS. 



204. What was the name of the oriffinal city of Acre ? 
Accho. 

205. Stf whom was Aecho supposed to have been built ? The 
PbcBiiicians. 

206. Who changed its name to Ptolemais} The Greek 
Sovereigns of Egypt, who improved and enlarged the 
original town. 

207. In what year did Ptolemais fall into the hands of the 
Mohammedans ? In the year a. d. 636. 

208. What name did Ptolemais then receive ? Akka. 

209. When was Akka first captured by the Crusaders ? In 
1104. 

210. Who retook it from the crusaders? The famous sul- 
tan Saladin, a^er it had remained in their possession 
80 years. It was afterwards retaken by Richard Coeur 
de Lion and Philip Augustus, in 1191. 

211. When was Acre seized by Fal^r^eMin the celebrated 
emir <tf the Druses} In the beginning of the 17th 
century. 

212. When was the terrible Djezzar (the butcher) appointed 
Pacha qf Acre ? In the year 1775. 

213. Why is Acre usually preceded by the words "St. 
Jean" f In consequence of the town having been 
given by Richard Coeur de Lion to the knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem. 

214. How long were the Turks in possessifm of Acref 
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From 1291, till compelled to surrender it to Mehemet 
AU. 

215. When wot Mehemet AH obHged, hy the interference qf 
European powers, to give tip Acre to the Turks t In 
the year 1840. 

216. What was the population <(f Acre previous to itsheing 
besieged by the Egyptians in 1832 ? 20,000. 

217. What celebrated rtUns are to be met with between 
Acre and Jaffa r Caesarea ; all is stillness where 
once stood the beautiful city of Herod. Its theatres^ 
its palaces and temples, form a marble desert.* 

218. What were the. words which Napoleon expressed to 
Mwat, when he sat down brfore Acre on the ISth qf 
March, 1799 ? " Yonder is the Key of the East." 
'' It was the resistance offered to Napoleon by the 
petty fortress of Acre, which rolled back on Europe 
the tide of conquest, that otherwise had swept over 
Asia." 

219. To what does Acre owe its chi^f interest? The 
crusades. It was to these, as to Napoleon, the ** Key 
of the East." '* Its walls have echoed to the war-cry 
of the lion-hearted Richard and the chivalrous Sala- 
dln ; and there are few of our ancient English families 
whose ancestors were not among the Christian host 
under these beleagured to^ers."t 

220. What celebrated sporting practice did the Crusaders 
introduce iftto Europe 7 Falconry: it is still a favourite 

* Perhaps there has not been in the history (^ the world, an ex- 
ample of any eity that in so short a space of time rose to sach aa 
extraordinaxy height of splendour as did Geasarea, or that exhibits a 
more awAil contrast to its former mi^^flcence, by the inreeent deso- 
late appearance of its ruins. — "Dr, Clarke. 

t It would seem, as though by a perpetual law, Syxia was peeuUarly 
marked out as an arena whereon to determine mighty issues, su<» 
as involye the doctrines of mankind at large. How often has the lot 
of empires and nations been decided in Syria, from the gray dawn of 
time down to our own days I Jews, Assyrians, Chaldteans, Macedo- 
nians, Romans, Saracens, Western Christians, Tartars, Tuiriks, and 
Egyptians, have all left their bones to bleach upon this common bat- 
tle ground of the nations. — The Cretcent and the Crou, by EHot 
Wurburton Btq, 
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pastime in Syria, but the emir fieshir was the only one 
•who kept up the practice in the old feudal and most 
princely style. 
** It was the old man's only recreation, and he seldom 
quitted the purlieus of his palace, except in the hawking 
season, the January and February of every year. A thou- 
sand peasants, or more, took post on all the heights, in a 
nag of three miles radius round the Emir's position. The 
old man sat down on a deewan, smoking his pipe, surrounded 
by his relations and officers all stancUng in bis presence, 
and with a dozen hooded falcons on perches by his side, 
and on his fist. When the signal was given, the peasants 
set up loud shouts, and gradually contracted the circle they 
formed round the Emir, beating the underwood at the 
same time to make the partridge rise. The instant one was 
perceived, though it might be at an enormous distance, the 
emir cast off the falcon he held on his fist. With the 
speed of an arrow it darted after the partridge — rose— 
hovered an instant — ^then swooping down, struck its quarry, 
and fell with it to the ground. The moment the falcon 
was cast off, fifty horsemen and as many trained dogs 
dashed forth over the hills and along the valleys, to secure 
the game. It was requisite to catch the bird speedily, and 
cut its throat while it was yet warm, in order to satisfy the 
Mohammedan law, which forbids the eating of any animal 
from which the blood has not been wholly drained. The 
brain of the bird was given to the falcon. Every day the 
sport lasted, the emir bagged from 150 to 200 partridges. 
In order to prevent the destruction of the whole stock of 
birds in the mountains, he made it a rule not to visit the 
same hawking ground oftner than one season in every five. 
Let the reader picture to himself, as the theatre where this 
magnificent spectacle was displayed, all he can conceive of 
wild and beautiful in mountain scenery ; let him imagine 
the multitude of the actors in the scene, their varied and 
picturesque costume, their endless and ever-changing di- 
versities of position, attitude, gesture, and grouping ; the 
many riders, the beauty of their steeds, the thundering 
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tramp of man and hone, the crashing of the rocks hurled 
from the cliffs, the baying of the dogs, and the shouts and 
yells bursting from a thousand throats, and tossed to and 
fro by all the mad echoes of the mountains ; — ^let him try 
to conjure up in his mind such a picture of intense life and 
movement, and he may have some faint idea of a scene un- 
like anything beheld in Europe." — KeUy^s Library iff 7Va- 
ve/. 

211. Whem was Acre besieged ly the English and Turks 
under Admiral Stopford and Commodore Napier f 
On the 3rd November, 1840. 
222. By whom was the tower commanded? By C!olond 
Schultze, a Pole in Mehemet All's service. He " was 
known in the Egyptian army as Youssof Aga, and had 
obtained considerable distinction in the Syrian war 
under Ibrahim Pacha.'' 
This illustrious prince, is the second son and<heir apparent 
to Mehemet Ali, the renowned ruler of Egypt, and was 
bom somewhere about the year 1787, although consider- 
able doubt hangs over the circumstances of his birth, ^x>m« 
paratively little attention having been paid to him, as is 
customary in the East, during the lifetime of Yussuff Pacha, 
his elder brother ; and it even having been by many sup- 
posed that he was only one whose innate energy and force 
of character induced Mehemet Ali to adopt him, on the 
death of that prince, in 1818. The aspect, however, the 
demeanour, and whole career of Ibrahim contradict this 
surmise. Appearance and everything about him bear out 
that he is the true son and representative of the great ruler 
of Bgypt. In his person and in his features he has a 
striking resemblance to his reputed sire. Stem and un- 
bending to all others in the earlier part of ihek career, 
they -w&e always, according to the report of every Eastern 
traveller, tender and devoted to each other ; . and now that 
the harder traits in the characters of both have been modi- 
fied and softened by time and circumstances, they display 
the same mutual affection. Ibrahim, in the most recent 
wwks on the East, is represented to be a model of respect 
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and attentioii in the presence of his fatlier, and the old 
Pacha is said to indicate the same feelings of regard, and 
almost of fear, for the enw getic character of his fiery son. 
Circumstances have endeared and possibly rendered them 
indispensable to each other. When the task of suppressing 
the Greek insurrection was assigned to Mehemet Ali, and 
death had deprived that prince' of his eldest son, who 
moreover was said to have been of a mild and gentle 
dispo8iti<m, unsuited to the purpose, no one seemed so fit 
to aid him as the ready and ruthless Ibrahim, whether he 
were his own ofispring, or that of his wife, by a former hus- 
hand, or finally, the only one whose resolute conduct and 
acknowledged bravery in the field recommended him to the 
old Pacha's notice and adoption : he was accordingly at 
once selected and despatched, with the Capitan Pacha, from 
Constantinople to the Morea with a powerful fleet; and 
tiiough the infnior in years, he soon proved himself to be, 
both in stratagem and action, in the cabinet as well as in 
the field, by far the superior of the Turkish leaders. When 
the two admirals met at Marmorice, the Capitan Pacha, 
who had previously been afraid to expose himself alone to 
the Greek fleet in the Dardanelles, endeavoured to persuade 
Ibrahim to sail along with him, and considerately proposed 
lo allow him the honour of leading in the van. Ibrahim, 
however, who knew that the other loved him not (and in- 
deed who reciprocated as little affection in turn), saga- 
ciously inferred that where there was honour there must be 
danger too ; and when on inquiry he found that it was his 
own vessels that mi^t be first exposed to the dreaded en- 
counter of the Grecian fire-ships, he took precautions which 
at once redounded to his own fisme, and proved fatal to 
that of his opponent. He acquiesced, or seemed to ac- 
quiesce; but, instead of sailing direct upon the enemy's 
fleet, he weathered it, and proceeded in the first instance 
to Samos, and having taken this, he assailed the Greeks 
in rear, without encountering the slightest risk from their 
fire-ships at the opposite extreqiity, and dispersed and de- 
stroyed the whole after one of the most dedalve actioi»v 
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if, indeed, not the only one worthy of the name, recorded 
in that long and disastroua warfare. His suhseqnent coorBe 
and career in the Morea are well known; and he must 
not be judged according to our English no^ns of war. 
Massacre and devastation have always been associated with 
ideas of hostility in the east ; and rated by the Turlush 
standard, Ibrahhn was not a whit more sanguinary than- 
every follower of Mohamed; while his policy was often 
marked by features of a better order. If any one could 
have restored the Morea to the old odious Ottoman race, 
or reduced it to order at all, it would have been Ibrahim, 
by his stem resolution and courageous conduct. But fate 
willed it otherwise, and the allies interposed. The issue 
of the struggle is well known; the united British, French, 
and Russian fleets met in the Archipelago, and at Navarino 
crushed the Turco-Egyptian host, tdter a conflict pro- 
nounced "untoward;'' but which, certainly, was one of 
the most brilliant in recent times. But, though defeated 
on this occasion, Ibrahim lost no reputation. The fleet 
brought against him was overwhelming, and commanded 
by officers against whom the followers of the Crescent have 
never been able to make head. Throughout the action, his 
conduct was most courageous. During the whole of it 
he remained conspicuously on the poop <tf his ship, issuing 
orders with promptitude and calmness ; and, when all was 
over, be was found by the British officer who boarded him 
smoking his pipe with the same serenity. He had been 
defeated, but was not subdued ; and had not the Ottoman 
Porte wisely seen the expediency of discontinuing the 
struggle, doubtless he would have maintained it with the 
same imperturbable coolness while a ship or a gun re- 
mained. Syria was the next field of importance in Ibra- 
him's martial career; and here he evinced, as a general, 
abilities still greater than those which had marked his con- 
duct as a naval commander. The two services are, in 
modern days, deemed incompatible ; but it was not so in 
the older annals of English and European warfare, and it 
is not 80 at present in the Turkish system of hostilitiei. 
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The leading Pftcha, there, is expected to take the command 
of the Sultan's forces by sea or land, or both, as occasion 
may require ; as did onr old English commanders, Howard 
of EjQingham, the Earl of Essex, Raleigh, Drake, &c., in the 
days of Elizabeth. But utility as well as custom seems in 
favour of the separation, and Ibrahim has undoubtedly 
shown greater abilities as a general than as an admiraL 
He has, to be sure, had inferior foes to contend with, or at 
least has not had to encounter the disciplined forces of the 
West. But an reports concur in representing his campaign 
to have been very able, and the troops over which he tri- 
umphed were amongst the fiercest of the East. France 
has long exhausted her strength with inferior forces in 
Africa, and Russia — has for many years in vain attempted to 
put down a similar race of men in Circassia ; but Ibrahim 
in two campaigns completely accomplished his task. The 
battle of Nezib was memorable for its importance as well 
as for its sanguinary character ; and for many years secured 
Syria to Mehemet All's sway, until the country was again 
torn from his grasp by the English, under Sir Charles Na- 
pier, at St. Jean d'Acre. No other part of Ibrahim's ca- 
reer calls for notice here. His and his father's magnanimous 
conduct in allowing free transit to our Indian mail and 
passengers, while we were dealing these deadly blows at 
their power, is well known, and circulated to set an exam- 
ple to the more refined rulers of the West. Nor has it 
been without its benefit to the illustrious originators of it, 
as well as to us. Mehemet Ali has already received a 
substantial mark of esteem for it from the East India Com- 
pany, and a still more agreeable one in the estimation of 
the people of this country. Ibrahim, to the recollection of 
it in some degree owed his honourable reception, and it 
will form a bright wreath in the character of both, when 
their laurels as conquerors feide. In person, Ibrahim Pacha 
is below the middle stature, but extremely lofty and digni- 
fied in deportment. He is corpulent, but active in his 
motion, and presents an appearance exceedingly martial, on 
horseback. His head is small, but intellectual, and his 
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eountenanoe striking, though marked by the small pox. 
His eyes are small, grey, and pierdog, generally gentle in 
their exprestion, but at other times indicating the fierce 
and fiery spirit that reigns within. View him, all in ail, 
it will be evident even to an ordinary observer, that he is 
DO common man ; few on seeing him, will fail to think that 
he is one qualified to rule himself and nations too. His 
common expression is that of repose, and his aspect, if need 
be, can be made eminently engaging ; but there is, at othor 
times, in his countenance an air which strikes the behoUen 
with awe as well as admiration. 



GEOGRAPHY AND SACRED HISTORY 

OF 

ANCIENT PH(ENICIA, 

JBiCtit Inttxtfiiinz* 



GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

223. For what wot ancient Phoenicia remarkable ? It was 
one of the smallest countries of antiqnity. 

224. What part qf the Syrian coast did Phoenicia occupy ? 
The country which stretches from Aradus (the modem 
Ronad) on the North, to a little helow Tyre on the 
South ; a distance of about fifty leagues. Its breadth 
was hounded by Mount Libanus to the East, and 
Mount Carmel on the South. 

225. By what name was Aradtu^ or the island qf Rouad, 
known in Scripture? Arpad. One oftheCanaanitish 
settlements, whose king was reduced by Sennacharib. 
According to Dionysius, it was formerly joined to the 
continent by a bridge. It was once a powerful ma- 
ritime republic ; but now its population is only fifteen 
hundred. 

** The island, half a league in circumference, is partly 
covered by the town, and many pieces of the wall which 
formeriy encircled it still exist, consisting of large blocks 
of stone, some of them fifteen feet long, set up unce- 
mented, together with the ruins of some square towers of 
more modem date. The greater part of the Arab vessels 
employed in the coasting trade, are still built at this day in 
the island. Perrier asserts, in contradiction to Yolney, 
that the inhabitants retain a traditional memory of an abun- 
dant spring of fresh water, situated between the island and 
the shore of the mainland. The ancient people of Aradus 
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used to draw water firom thence in time of war by meant 
of a leaden bell with a leathern pipe fitted to it. Another 
tradition makes a rock near the island the spot where Aa- 
dromeda was exposed to the sea-monster, tibough Jafiis Is 
more generally considered to have been the scene of that 
mythological drama. Be this as it may, the people of the 
country still show the serpent's rock, Hadjar«el*Hayeh. 
The serpent, indeed, figures largely in the load nomencla- 
ture of the regions between Tripoli and Latakiah. We 
have already seen the Serpent Fountain ; and near Gebdee 
there is a hill called Jebel-el-Hayeh (serpent mountain), 
which is said to derive its name from the ancient qpMogene 
race of Cyprus, some of whom settled there, and from 
whom many of the modem snake-charmers of Syria pretend 
to be descended. There are in Syria, as well as in India, 
many jugglers, who boast of the same power over serpents, 
as that possessed by the ancient psylli of Africa. They will 
fearlessly handle the most dangerous of serpents, fold them 
round their bodies, provoke and bite them, because, as they 
tell you, the serpent has no power to hurt them. The pro- 
bability is, that they take the simple precaution of disarm- 
ing the reptile, by extracting its poison fangs. These men 
are often called into private houses to conjure the serpents 
out of the walls. The reptiles, on hearing the call of the 
charmer, soon put out their heads ; and after being vehe- 
mently adjured by the great name! by the greatest of 
namee / they creep obsequiously into the bag held open to 
receive them. The whole force of the conjuration consists, 
doubtless, in legerdemain ; but so adroitly is it performed, 
that a person even aware of the trick might sometimes be 
almost imposed on by it. The superstitious notions of the 
Syrians respecting serpents and snakes surpass all imagi- 
nable measure of absurdity. They attribute numberless 
powers for good and evil to those disgustiug reptiles ; and 
very rarely does a Syrian peasant venture to kill or even to 
disturb a serpent that has made its nest in a wall, being 
firmly persuaded that the whole generation of the killed or 
wounded reptile would implacably pursue the murderer and 
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kti kin till thdr vengeance was satisfied. Precisely &e 
same belief prevails, as we are told by Kohl, among the in- 
habitants of the southern steppes of Russia, who are gene- 
rally too much afraid of a snake to kill it, even though it 
take up its abode imder the same roof with them. "Let a 
snake alone/' says the Russian. ** and it will let you alone ; 
but if you kill it, its whole race will persecute you.'' In 
support of their belief in something of a corporation spirit 
among the snakes which prompts them to revenge the 
blood of a relation, they appeal to the twenty-eighth chap- 
ter of the Acts of the Apostles, where it is said : " And 
when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid them 
on the fire, there came a viper out of the heat and fastened 
on his hand. And when the barbarians saw the venomous 
beast hang on his hand, they said among themselves, no 
doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he hath 
escaped, yet vengeance sufifereth not to live." The expres- 
sion '* murderer," in this passage, they interpret to mean a 
itkurderer of snakes; and the "vengeance" to mean the 
vengeance of a snake on one that has dyed his hand in the 
blood of another snake. The snake they believe is in the 
habit of dispensing poetical justice towards murderers iii 
general, but more particularly to those worst of murder- 
ers — ^the killers of snakes."* 

226. From tffhom were the PhcefUcians descended ? From 
Sidon the son of Canaah, the son of Ham, the son of 
Noah. 

227. For what were the ancient Phcenieians celebrated? 
They are held to be the inventors of arithmetic 
weights and measures, of money, of the art of keep- 

* 1>8ce8 of a similar belief in the terrible Tindictiyeness of thtf 
#eMel tribe lingered in Ireland, five-and-twenty years i^o. The wri- 
ter of this, remembers a night of terror which he passed in his early 
trayhood. He had been implicated in the crime of harrying a weasel's 
nest ; and, though never prone to superstitibn, he was so wronght on 
by the awful tUngs related to him, and by the contagious fears of 
a oompanion, that he was afraid to close his eyes, lest the old weasel 
ntf aU should come and suck his blood or his breath, while he slept. 
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ing acconnts, and, in short, of evoTthingthat belongs 
to the buBuiess of a counting-house. They were, also, 
famous for the inyention of ship-building and naviga^ 
tion ; for the disco-vering of glass ; for their manufac- 
tures of fine Unen and tapestry; for their skill in 
architectnre, and in the art of woridng metals and 
ivory ; and still more for incomparable splendour and 
beauty of their purple dye. — M*CuUoch'8 Nittorieal 
Dictionary. 

228. Which it the matt ancient Phmnician city f Sidon ; 
mention is made of it in the Pentateuch and Homer. 

229. When Joshua waa dividing the promited land, to 
what tribe did he assign Sidon t The tribe of Asher. 

230. By what name do the Arabs eaU Sidon t Tsaida : it 
is about twenty miles north of Tyre. 

231. For what was Sidon noted? For its wealth, com- 
merce, luxury, and vice. 

232. Who first conquered Sidon f Salmanezer. 

233. Under whose fide did it ttfterwards sueeesshefypass 7 
Under the rule of the Persians, Macedonions, Syrians, 
Egyptians, Romans, Arabs, and Crusaders. 

234. By whom was the destruction of Sidon accomplished f 
By Melek Add the brother of Saladin. 

235. In what year was it destroyed hy Melei'Adel ? The 
year 1197. 

236. How many days journey is Sidon from Damascus f 
Three days journey. 

237. Who restored Sidon to considerable importaneCf and 
made it the sea-port qf Damascus f Fakreddin. 

238. When was Sidon restored by Fakreddin f At the 
beginning of the 17th century. 

239. What is the present population of Sidon f It contains 
about 7,000 inhabitants, the greater number of whom 
are Moslems, the remainder Jews, Maronites, and 
Greek Christians. 



GEOGRAPHY AND SACRED HISTORY OF 

ANCIENT PHCENICIA. 

GENERAL AND INTERBBTINO UrESTIONS QN 

TYRE. 



As an Irij^man, I feh no small degree o£ interest on first 
touching the Motherland, whose colony we claim to be; 
but when I looked around, and beheld its prostrate columns, 
Its crumbling walls, its deserted co^on, where once the 
greatest of mercantile navies floated in security ; when I 
saw a heap of wretched houses rising without order or 
regularity from out the mounds of surrounding ruins—- 
here, perched upon the remains of some mouldering tower, 
there, sunk within the walls of a tottering chmrch, and 
where the threatening scowl of the swarthy Bedawee 
frowned on us as we paced through the vacant streets, I 
asked myself — ^was tlds indeed the joyous city whose 
antiquity was of ancient days ; th^ nuirt of nations ; the 
strong city of Tyre ; the daughter of Sidon ; the sister of 
Bceotian Thebes ; the mother of Carthage, and the corres- 
pondent of Egea. Could this be the city which pushed her 
colonies beyond the pillars of Hercules, even to Gades, and 
the isles of the west; whose merchants were princes; 
whose traffickers were the honourable of the earth ; whose 
ailTer was heaped up as dust, and fine gold as the mire of 
the streets, where every precious stone was a covering: 
where ships were constructed of the fir-tree of Senir, the 
cedars of Lebanon, and the oaks of Basban. Where the 
merchants of Judah and Israel traded wi^ the wheat of 
Minnith, with honey, and oil, and balm-^a city whose 
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commercial glory ** went forth out of the seas/' and did en- 
rich the kings of the earth with its riches and merchan- 
dise. — Ezek, chap, xxxii. And whose artificers assisted in 
raising and adorning the mo6t magnificent temple that ever 
eye heheld, or hand constructed ; a temple worthy of the 
wisest king, and in which Jehovah condescended to hold 
personal communication with his creatures. And why 
stand I amidst such wretchedness and desolation ? " Be- 
cause, that Tyrus hath said against Jerusalem, Aha I she is 
broken that was the gates of the people; she is turned 
unto me; I shall be replenished pow she is laid waste. 
But the Lord of Hosts hath purposed it to stain the pride 
of all glory, and to bring into contempt the honourable of 
the earth."~^fr. £. WikTs Narrative qfa voyage to Egypt^ 
Palestinet 8fc, 

240. What city m the Levant beoame the great rival qf 
Sidtm? Tyre. 

241. For what woe Tyre noted? It was the most cele-> 
brated emporium of the andent world. 

242. By whom was Tyre founded f By a Sidonian colony 
240 years before the building of Solomon's Temple. 

243. Whowaakingqf Tyre m the daye of Solomon? Hi- 
ram ; he gave Solomon much assistance in the build- 
ing of the Temple ; and they sent oat fleets together 
from Ezion Gebar, on the Red Sea, for commercial 
purposes. 

244. What do the prophete laaiahf Jeremiah, tend Ezehiel, 
who flourished from 600 to 700 years before Christy 
represent ancient Tyre as? K city of unrivalled wealth, 
whose f * merchants were princes, and her trafilckers 
the honourable of the earth." 

245. ^010 many years before the birth of Christ was Tyre 
built by the Sidonians 1 1252 years. 

246. On what was Tyre situated ? On the S. £. coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

247. What is the present name of Tyre ? Tsour. 

248. How far is Tyre north qf Aere ? 20 miles. 
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'949. What «wt ike moti cekhrated colony that was founded 
bf Tjfre f Carthage, once the powerful rival of Rome. 

250. Novo many centuries before the Christian era was the 
" city of Carthage fowsded by a Tyrian colony f Eight 

centnries. 

251. Where was ancient Carthage situated? In that part 
of Africa which is nearest to Italy, about 36 miles from 
the site of the modern city of Tunis. 

252. What circumference have historians given to ancient 
Carthage f 26 miles, with a population of 700,000. 

■253. By what name were the wars between the Romans and 
Carthaginians known f The Pvnic wars, from the 
epithet Pcsni or Phceni, the Carthaginians being 
Phoenicians. 

254. How many Punic wars were there f Three — by the 
first war the Romans deprived Carthage of all the 
islands in the Mediterranean ; by the second, all her 
foreign conquests, and lastly, took the city and totally 
destroyed it. 

255. How many years before the Christian Era was Car- 
thage totally destroyed by the third Punic war ? 146 
years. 

256. Who first destroyed TSfref Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon. 

257. Who foretold the first destruction of Tyret The 
Prophet Ezekiel. 

258. Who caused the second destruction of Tyre ? Alex- 
ander the Great. 

259. What celebrated city was built by Cadmus the PhoB' 
nician, he who introduced letters into Chreece? Thebes. 

*' Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer." 

260. ^010 THany years before the Christian era was Thebes 
founded by Cadmus? 1,493 years. 

261. For what were the ancient Phoenicians noted} They 
were the boldest and most experienced mariners, and 
the greatest discoverers of ancient times. They were 
also the first maritime people whose flag waved be- 
yond the Pillars of Hercule j^ or Straits of Gibralter. 
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262. When did the commerce and fumiffaiion of Type 
attain its greatest height ? About 650 yean before 
Christ. 

263. By what name was Tyre styled previous to ita 
destruction by Nebuchadnezzar ? ** The Queen of the 
waten."* 

• Originally, the dty wu bnUt on the oudnland ; hat baring been 
besieged for a lengthened period by the Babylonian monarch, Nebu* 
ehadnexzar, the inhabitants oonveyed themselyes and tiiclr goods to 
an island at a little distance, where a new city was fonnded, which 
enjoyed an immense degree of celebrity and commerdal proepertar. 
The old city was on that account entitled PalBetyre, and the other 
■imply Tyre. ** The new dty continued to flourish, extoiding Ita 
oommeroe on all sides, till )t was attacked )>y Alenader the Qi^iit,** 
J^^CuOoch's Geographical pictianary. 



GEOORAPHT AND SACRED HISTORY OF 

ANCIENT PH(ENICIA. 

OBNBRAL AND INTSRESTINO aUBSTIONS ON 

BEYROUT. 



264. On what is fieyrout tiiuatedf On tlie istjunus of a 
finely undylated proiiaontory, which, running aboat two 
mUes into the sea, forms a deep and capacious harbour. 
Its waters, on the north-east side, wasU the roots of 
the Lebanon, which have extended to the sea and form 
a line of coast bold and magnificent.* 

265. fFho made Beyrout a Roman colony f Augustus, he 
called it Colonia Peli^L Jiilia, after his daughter : it was 
also styled, by Justltian, the '* nurse of the law ;" he 
haying conferred on it, in conjunction with Rome and 
Constantinople, the exdusiye right to have professorSi 
who should expound Roman jurisprudence. 

266* What iff the papulation qf Beyrout f It contains 
from 12,000 to 15,000 inhabitants, of whom frilly 
two-thirds are Christians, m^y of tfo^se Franl^i nMs- 
sionaries, and merchants. 

267. What was the aneienf name qf Beyrout f Berytus, 
it derived its name, according to Stephen of By^uin- 
tium, from the number of its wells; the prefix ber sig« 
nifying a weii in the l^gnage of the coi^ntry.f 

« At the bttd of th« bay staad t vo lofkj peaks ( one of them with a 
l^elmet of snow), oalled Senir end Amena. Tliejr ere aUnded to in 
tiie Song of Solomon. ** Come with me^ from I^banon, mj spouse— 
look from the top of Amane, from Shir and Hermon, from the Uone' 
den, fron^ t]»e mountalne of the leqperde.-^ UnpuMUktd MS. qf Bev, 
H. Armdtvn^t Tmur in the Eati. 

t"BeyrouV' uys a medical authority i^vrgmm Wild's Trawdt 
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268. fFkmt gremi wtmmtmm torrmi fimo% mio ike river qf 
Beyrami T The Nahr-eULebaii, or the riYer of milk ; 
it passes through a natnnl arch np^rard of one hun- 
dr^ and sixty feet loag^ eq^ty4be iset iriia, wmA 
nearly two hundred feet abofc tiie tonrent. 

269. Wkai rhert tare aiimmied north rf Beyrfmt, between 
a and GebaU or Bybloe T The Nahr^-Kelb, and the 
Nahr Ihraham, bo^ itf which issue firom deep chasms 
in the moontalns. 

270. Whmt waa the oneient name for the Nahr Ibrahim f 
The riyer Adonis.* 

271. From what river is Begrout nqtpHed with water f 
The Nahr Beirut, which rises in mount libanus, and 
flows into the sea a short distance from the town ; 
the water is conyeyed by a canal, and recdyed into 
the reservoirs and fountains^ 

m <A« Holy Land), ** often many indaeements to the timirdlfaig ia- 
-valid, or to fiunilies desiring to Visit Syria; and would, I doubt not^ 
form a pleasant and healthy readenoe for such persons. Its climate 
to moderate, and sat^ect to less change than either Algiers or Alex- 
andria ; and the ricinity of momitaiiM affords the means of varying 
the temperature. There are many European residents here : and 
there is constant and direct commonication with England, by trading 
Yessds, and the goyernment steam-boat, whidi ani-ves at Beyront 
once a month. With Egypt there is daily eommunieation ; BaJbedc 
Is but forty miles distant ; the interesting country of the Druses is 
Just in the vicinity ; a visit to tbe cedars of Lebanon forms an enter- 
taining cxcorsion to the tooriat* and theeaveof St. George, a pleasant 
morning's walk.** 

*It Lb the luicdent Adonis ; and Mandrel! was so fortunate as to see 
What may be supposed to have occasioned the mytiiologlcal tale men- 
tioned by Lucian, namely, that at certain seasons of the year, 
especially about the feast of Adonis, the river assumes the oolour of 
blood, in sympathy for the death of the beautiful hunter, who was 
killed by a boar in the neighbouring mountains. Something like this 
actually ooourred when Maandrell passed; **for the water was 
stained to a surprizing redness, and, as we observed in travelling had 
discoloured the sea, a great way in, to a reddish hue ; occasioned, 
doubtless, by a sart of red ettth wadndinto theriv«rby the violence 
of tiie rain. The preceding night had been very tempestoous, uid the 
rain almost incessant." As for ns we loeked in vain for the arte' 
ttwnej the flower that sprang from the blood of Adonis. Wild boars 
are stUH tery numerous in the neighbooring plaint, and, in severe 
winters, commit great ravages. 
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267. What U the tmm of OebaU wppoted to have been f 
The ancient land of the Geblites, who furnished king 
Hiram with the blocks of stone intended for the build- 
ipff of Solomon^s Temple. 

268. i%r ufhat U GebaU noted ? It is noted for its tobacco 
of rare excellence, produced bj certain growers in the 
vicinity, and which was formerly monopolised, with 
great strictness, by the Emir Beshir for his own use.* 

269. What is the principal tra4e o/Beyrw^t f Sp, cot- 
ton and nutgalls. 

* It possesses the remarinble quality of swdling to nearly thrioe 
its own sise after it has been Uehted. It is not necessary to be a 
smoker, to experience its agreeable firagrance. Its test is, that wlien 
lighted it should bum like touch- wood and on being brought near 
the eye, the smoke from it sboald not in any way ocoarioQ pain to 
that orgtoL^ Hunter, 
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ANCIENT PHCENICIA. 

GENERAL AND INTERESTING aUXSTIONS ON 

TRIPOLI. 



272. OfwhiUdidTripoUimghMUyetmtiatf Three towm» 
formed severally by colonies from Tyrei Sidon, and 
Aradns, which after coalesced into one. 

273. What celebrated rwer flows through the town qf TW- 
poli f The riyer Kadisha, or Sacred river of Lebanon, 
which constitutes Tripoli's chief pretension to the 
proud surname its Moslem inhabitants delight to 
bestow upon it, namely, Kooehook Shitm — ^littie Da- 
mascus. 

274. For what U the wady Kadisha noted f It is one of 
the most picturesque yalleys in the world. It is 
crossed a few miles above the town of Tripoli by an 
aqueduct built on arches 170 feet long, and seven feet 
eight inches broad. 

275. By what name u Tripoli inoum to the Arahe f Ta- 
rabulns. 

276. What pietureegue village is situated on the nunmtaina 
near Tripoli f Eden, the last inhabited village on 
Lebanon. 

277. How many houf's journey, from Eden, will bring you to 
the cedars of Lebanon f Three hours. 

278.^i What noted valley lies to the south of the cedars ^ 
Lebanon f The valley of Saints, a profound gorge, 
more iron-bound, more gloomy and solemn than even 
that of Hamana. 
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279. Fsr wkKt it ike head of thia vaUey noted f Its grand 
cascade, conswtiag of a magnificent sheet of water, 
four hundred yards broad, faBiBg from a height of a 
hundred feet. The whole valley resounds with this 
fall, and with the whirl of the torrent which it feeds ; 
the foam drips from the rocks all along the flanks of 
the mountain. 

280. What village Ues prettily couched at the bottom of the 
ravine f Bsherray, the houses of which are hardly 
distinguishable from the rocks in the bed of the river. 

281. What people have made the country about Eden f and 
the cedars of Lebanon their peculiar home? The 
Maronites. 

282. How are the Cedars situated with respect to the 
valley of Saints? They crown the brow of the 
mountain above the great cascade, like a diadem. 

283. On what does the grove qf Cedars stand ? A group 
of stony knolls, about a quarter of a mile in circum- 
ference. 

284. What is the circumference of the largest of these trees 
which has been recently measured by Lord Lindsay f 
Sixty>three feet.* 

285. With what mighty prince are the cedars of Lebanon 

supposed to be cotemporary ? Solomon, these are the 

'< tre^ of Eden" ** the choice and best of Lebanon ;" 

* These giants are more remarkable for girth than stature ; their 
height hardly exceeding fifty -feet ; tliey all part into sev^al stems, 
bat as this partition takes place about five feet from the root, there 
is not the difficulty which some have alleged in ascataining th^ 
true dimensions. They are certainly the most celebrated natural 
monuments in the universe. Religion, poetry, and history have 
eipially consecrated them ; they furnish a class of images which 
the inspired writers use with especial preference : the Arabs of all 
ereeds have a traditional veneration for these trees, ^ey believe that 
an evil fate would surely overtake any one who should dare to lay 
sacrilegious hands on these ioinii as they fondly call them ; they 
attribc^ to them, not only a v^etative vigour, that endows them 
with perpetual existence, but also a soul which enables them to ex- 
hibit signs of sagacity and foresight, similar to those arising from 
instinct in animals uid from intellect in man. They know the sea- 
sons before hand, they move their vast limbs, they stretch them out 
and drawthem in, ralae them to the heavens or bend them to the earth, 
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tliese are the tree8--4hc9re can be none nobler^^which 

Solomon spoke of '* from the cedar of Lebanon to the 

hyssop on the wail $" the object of repeated aUoaion and 

comparison throughont the Bible, the emblem of the 

righteous in David's Sabbath hymn; and^ hotionr 

above honour — ^the likeness of the countenance of the 

Son of God, in the inspired Canticles of Solomon.* 

284. What doe» Burckhardt {the celebrated traveller) eof 

it the dietmguiehinff mark of the oldest cedar treee 9 

'*they are dhstinguished by having the foliage and 

small branches at the top only, and by four, five, or 

even seven trunks springing from one base.f 

according as the snow is about to ftll or melt* They are divine 

beings under the form of trees. This is the only spot on the chain 

of I^biinon where they grow, and lier^ they ta^ root far ftbote the 

region where all considerable vegetation celtfes. All this striked and 

astonishes ttte imagination of the people of the East, and I know not 

but that science iiseif would be surpnzed. — Lord Lindtay. 

* Every year, at the feast of the Transfiguration, the Biaronitecl^ 
Greeks, and Armenians^ mount to the cedars and celebrate mass on 
a homely altar of stone, at thdr feet. How many prayers have re- 
sounded under their Innuiches I And what more sublime temfrito^ 
what altar nearer the heavens ! What fane more nu^estic and holy, 
thjui the highest leveA of Lebanon, the trunks of the cedars, and the 
canopy of those sacred branches which have shaded and still shade 
so many human generations, pronouncing the name of God in differ* 
edt accents, bui i«cogniSng Him everywhere in HiS works, and 
adoring Him in the manifestations of His creatioh. _ 

t The stately bearing and gracefiil repose of the young trees contrast 
singularly with the wild aspect and poetic attitudes of the old ones, 
flinging their knotted and muscular limbs like so many Laocoons, 
while others, broken off, lie rotting at their feet ; but life is strong iii 
tbem all ; they look as if they had been struggling for existence with 
evil spirits, and God had interposed and forbidden the war— that the 
trees He had planted might renudn limning witnesses to faithless men 
of the ancient "glory of Lebanon."— £or(f Lind$ay. 



GENERAL AND INTERESTING QUESTIONS 

OR TBK 

GOVERNMENT, HISTORY, RELIGION, & COMMERCE 

OF 

ANCIENT PHCENICIA. 



285. What greai ancient empires were noted for sending 
out colonies 9 Phoenicia, Greece, Rome, and Macedo- 
nia. 

286. For what purpose did Phtenicia plant her numerous 
colonies f To secure a lucrative commerce, by esta- 
blishing markets for its manufactures, and a trade for 
its merchants. While those of Greece, Rome, and 
Macedonia, were established for the sake of securing 
frontier provinces, or extending their power as warlike 
nations. 

287. In what parts qf the world did the Phcaueians esta- 
blish their colonies? Along the northern shores of 
Africa, the coast of Asia Minor, the shores of the 
Black sea, the islands of Cyprus and Crete, and some 
islands in Archipelago ; the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Spain; and on the Persian and Arabian gulfs. 
They also extended their trade beyond the Pillars, of 
Hercules, the British Islands, and the coast of the 
North Sea. 

288. What sea was the great high road of Phasnician com- 
merce f The Mediterranean sea. 

289. By what name was south-eastern Spain known to the 
ancient Phoenicians f Tartessus, or Tarshish. 

*' Tanhish was tby mtfohant, by reason of the multitude oCall 
kind of ridies." 
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** With sUver, iron, tin,* and lead, thqr traded in thj flOrs.**— 
ExekUit wer. 12. 

290. What VHU the prme^nU land trade qfameieni Phoenu 
da ? The Arabian, which included the Egyptian and 
that with the Indian seas ; the Babylonian, which in- 
cluded Palmyra and the ** remote East ;" and the Ar- 
menian which opened a communication with Scythia. 

291. Which of the great Pheenician eitiee was thepritdpeU 
emporium qf trade and commerce} Tyre.t 

292. Howfoae ancient Phoenicia divided at retpecte govern^ 
ment ? Into several small kingdoms, each of which 
was goremed by a king, but they were generally 
united by a federative league, under the presidency of 
Sidon, and afterwards Tyre. 

293. What form of reiigion did the Phenudant oheerve ? 
They offered human sacrifices to Moloch, and wor- 
shipped Tammuz, or Adonis, with very licentious rites, 
which were supposed to have a mystic meaning. 

• The tin came from Britain : and the Fhoenicians procured it 
bj entering the Atlantic ocean through the straits of Gibralter, and 
sailing to tiie south of Britain, or Cornwall. 

t Let us in conformity to the opening of the prophecy in EadM, 
consider Tyre as a city of great splendour ; magnificently built, and 
inhabited by merchants, vhose wealth riralled the opulence of 
kings — who traded to the east by the intervention of Arabia, and to 
the west by the Mediterranean : let us add to this, that in ages prior to 
the celebrity of Greece and Rome, their fleets had braved the dangers 
of the ocean, and their people were the only mariners who were not 
limited within the circle of the Mediterranean ; that they penetrated 
eastward to the straits of Death, which were the termination of 
the Bed Sea, and westward beyond the Pillars of Hercules, which 
were the boundaries of aU knowledge to every nation but their own $ 
that they advanced northward to the Britidi Isles, and southward to 
the coast of Afrioa, on the Adantic ocean. Let us contemplate these 
entenirises, as completed by the efforts of a single city, wliich poMl- 
bly did not possess a territory of twenty miles in circunoferenoe ; 
which sustained a siege of tliirteen years against aU the power of 
Babylon, and another of eight months against Alexander, in the ftdl 
oareer of his victories : uid then Judge whether a commercial spirit 
debases the nature of man, or unfits for the exertion of determined 
valour ; or whether any single dty recorded in history is worthy to 
be compared with Tyre — Dr, VmcetUTs Omumte and Nmeigatim 
nfthe Andentt, 
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294. Which was the prmeipdl god of the Pianiciant? 
Baal or Melcarth, whom the Greeks confounded with 
Hercules, and known as the Tynan Hercules.* 

295. What does the name Melcarth signify "^ ''King of 
the city;" equivalent to the Hebrew word, Melek' 
eretZt " king of the earth." 

296. Where did the PhcBnicians origkuOfy dweU? Either 
on the coast of the Red Sea, or Persian Gulf; it is un- 
certidB at what time they emigrated to the coast of 
the Mediterranean, hut from the early mention of 
Sidon, it must have been at a very early period. 

297. Of what great family were the Phcenicians a branch ? 
The Semitic or Aramean family of nations. 

298. Although all the independent states of Phcenicia were 
governed by kings, which of them retains a record of 
its rulers ? Tyre. 

299. Who was the first king of l)/re f Abical ; he was 
cotemporary with David. 

300. Who succeeded Abical ? Hiram, he was united by 
the strictest bonds of friendship with David and 
Solomon. 

301. What happened to Solomon during the reign of Hiram ? 
He fell into idolatry, having married a daughter of 
Hiram, he became influenced by her, which led to his 
worship of Ashtoreth or Astarte, the goddess of the 
Sldonians. 

302. Who succeeded Hiram f Ethbaal, the father of the 
wicked JezebeL 

* This was, in fietct, the god whom the idolatrons Hebrews wor- 
shipp^ in the days of Elijah, and his worship was introduced by 
Jeaebei tlie wife of Ahab, who was the daughter of Eth-too^ Idng 
of the Sidoniaxis. Baal, or Bielcarth, appears to have been an inoar- 
nation of the sun ; and, from the testimony of the Greeks, he was 
the most ancient of all the gods and demigods which the fiuicy of 
man had created. When Tyre was founded, he was made the tutelary 
god of that cdty ; and his worship followed the extension of that 
state, until it was prevalent in all Uie confederate towns, and was es- 
tablished in all its colonies. He was almost the universal god of 
fbe Phcenicians at home, and in all their dispersions ; and some 
fidnt traces of his worship stiU subsist at MaitSL^—Hiitory af Miner 
Kingdomi, 
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303. Who totally datroyed Tyre f Alexander the Great, 
when he OTerthrew the Persian empire. 

** And the daughter of INre shall b« there with a gift ; 
Even the rich among the people shall entreat thy favour.'* 

Ftal. jdr. 12. 

" The kings of Tarshiah and of the isles shall bring presents : 
The kings of Sheba and 8eba shall offer gifts.** 

Pjo/. iTTJt. 10. 

To the same effect the prophet Isaiah predicted : 

** And her merdiandise and her hire shall be holiness to the Lord; 
It shall not be treasured nor laid up : 

For her merchandise shall be for them that dwell before the Lord ; 
To eat sufficiently, and for durable dothlng.*' — In, zxili. 18. 

** The word of God never fails : what therein is predicted 
that is surely accomplished. For some centuries, the skill 
of the Tyrians still sufficed to keep Tyre in a respectable 
situation as an individual town ; and that city, in the end, 
embraced the Jewish religion, and was one of the first that 
received the faith of Christ. The Redeemer, himself, while 
on earth, visited the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and mira- 
culously healed the woman of Canaan's daughter. Paul 
found there some faithful disciples of Jesus : and in the 
persecution under Dioclesian, there were many who suffered 
martyrdom for the faith of Christ. But Tyre was still a 
devoted city, and successive persecutions have destroyed 
it utterly. It was finally razed to the ground by Khalil, 
the sultan of Egypt, that it might never i&ord a stronghold 
for Christians.'' — History of Minor Kingdoms, ffc. 



THE GEOGRAPHY AND SACRED HISTORY OF 

JAFFA AND ASCALON, 

iBrSCtit Sntetesfting. 



304. What was the ancient name of Jaffa (pronounced by 
the Syriane Y^fd) ? Joppa, which ug^fies beautifid' 
or agreeable. 

305. By what poetical name it the vicinity qf Jaffa some- 
times styledf on aecotmt qf its beautiful scenery and 
the balmy freshness qf its atmosphere t " The gu^ens ' 
of the ISastem Hesperides.** 

306. fFhat celebrated plain borders the town of Jaffa ? 
The plaiiL of Sharon, the beauty of which is highly 
praised in Scripture ; it stretches along the coast from 
Gaza in the south, to mount Carmel in the north ; to 
the east, it is bounded by the mountains of Judea and 
Samaria. 

307. What is the length and breadth qf theplain of Sharon? 
It is about 15 miles broad, and nearly twice as many 
long. 

308. What does Jaffa at present present ? A labyrinth of 
khans, couTcnts, narrow lanes, deserted ruins, and 
waste places, with a few dingy streets leading from 
one wretched quarter to another. — Crescent and Cross, 

309. For what is Jaffa memorable ? It was to this place 
that Hiram, king of Tyre, sent the cedars of Lebanon 
for the building of the Temple ; and it was from here 
that Jonas took shipping when he ''fled from the 
presence of the Lord;" and here that Tabitha was 
taised from the dead. 
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310. What town i» tUuated o» like SyrUm eoatt to the 
south of Jaffa ? Ascalon. 

311. What town Ueg to the touth of Ascalon on the verge 
of the Desert T Gaza, which itands ia the tame re- 
lation to the Desert as a sea-port to the sea. It is 
there that you charter your camels* ('* ships of the 
Desert"), and lay in your stores for the voyage. 

312. Who took possession of Ascalon at the doin^al of the 
Jewish kingdom f The kings of Assyria 

313. What empire ^d it afterwards form apart of} The 
Persian empire, then of the kingdom of the Ptolemais ; 
and afterwards it became subjected to the Roman em- 
pire. 

314. What prophecy cfZaehariah^ relative to the decay of 
Ascalon has been ftUfiUedl " Ascalon shall net be 
inhabited." There is at present not a single inhabitant 
within the old walls, which axe still standing. 

315. What prophecy qf Ezekiel has beenfuljilled? « It 
shall be a desolation." 

316. At the mouth of what smaU stream does theenhuritm 
vtUage of Ascalon, or Scalena stand? The Sorek. 

• With the sight of the esmd, come bad[ to as all the stining In- 
terests of the endent world ; we see the cities of tents on the plains 
of Arabia* with the Patriarchs at their doors, and the daagfaters of 
Israel returning from the wells, each bearing gracefuUy on herbrow 
the beantifolly formed water-yessel of potter's earth ; we bear the 
tinkling of their bracelets, anclets, and ear-rings as they paes, and 
the rich toned Toices which harmonize together in the pnue of the 
God of At)raham, of Isaac, and of Jacob ; we see the servant setting 
forth to seek a wife for Isaac, and the weary camels kneeling bX tiM 
well, their rich saddles laid aside nnder the shading tree, and the 
beautiful Bebekah returning with her hand-maids moonted in Ka- 
Jarhaa^ and led by the servants of the Fatriarch. 



THB 

SPIRIT OF EASTERN TRAVEL^ 

MtCttt IknttxtfftinQ, 



** Never does a man feel himself so all but absolutely in- 
dependent of circumstance or assistance, as when trayelling 
in the East, provided he has had the good fortune to make 
all tus arrangements strictly according to the rule and cus- 
tom of the country. If you can do this, you will find, 
in the desert as in the peopled city, your path pursued by 
the associations of home, and you will become practically 
acquainted with those feelings of locomotive independence, 
and that combination of family ties and nomade existence, 
which are the basis of the Eastern character. How do 
these inquiries, which appear at a distance so abstruse, b&- 
come homely and simple when you surround yourself with 
the atmosphere of custom! You can at once lay your 
hand on motives $ you spring at once to conclusions, with- 
out the trouble of reflection, or the risks which so unfor- 
tunately attend the parturition of logic. Placed among a 
strange people, if you inquire, you must use langpuage not 
applicable to their ideas ; if you argue^ you deal with your 
impressions, not theirs; but when yon put yourself in a 
position similar to theirs, you can feel as they do, and that 
is the final result of useful informatiott. Burke, in his 
essay on the ' Beautiftd and Sublime,' mentions an ancient 
philosopher who, when he wished to understand the cha- 
racter of a man, used to imitate him in everything, endea- 
voured to catch the tone of his voice, and even tried to 
look like him : never was a better rule laid down for a 
traveller. 4^ 

" Thus drawn within the pale of Eastern existence, what 
interesting trains of thought — ^what contrasts arise at every 
turn, and what importance and value trivial drcttmstances^ 
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not merely those of the East hot thoee of Europe also, as- 
anme ! How are yoa struck with relationships, imohserved 
before, between domestic manners and historic events ! . . . 
If I DDigfat recall one honr from this simple and nomadic 
state of aistenoe more deUdons than the rest, it would be 
that of the evening bivouac, when you choose your ground 
and pitch your tent wherever frmcy or caprice may decide ; 
on a mountain brow, in a seduded vale, by a running 
brook, or in a sombre forest ; and where, become iajniliar 
with mother Earth, you lay yourself down upon her naked 
boaom. There you may establish sudden community with 
her other children — ^the forester, the lowland ploughman^ 
or the mountain shepherd ; or cdl in to share your evening 
repast some weary traveller, whose name, race, and land of 
birth may be equally unknown, and who may, in the pleas- 
ing uncertainty, but certain instruction of such intercourse, 
wile the evening away with tales of the desert or stories of 
the capital, and may have visited in this land of pilgrims 
the streams of Cashmere or the parched Sahara. 

But though never can you better eigoy, still nowhere 
can you more easily dispense with man's society than in 
your tent after a long day's fittigue. It is a pleasure which 
words cannot tell, to watch that portable home— every- 
where the same — spreading around its magic drde, and 
rearing on high its gilded baU ; as cord by cord is picketed 
down, it assumes its wonted forms, and then spreads wide 
its festooned porch, displaying within mosiac carpets and 
piled cushions. There, the traveller reclines after the 
labour of the day and the toil of the road, his ablutions 
first performed at the running stream, and his namaz re- 
dted — to gaze away the last gleam of twilight in that ab- 
sorbed repose which is not reflection, which is not vacancy, 
but a calm communing with Nature, and a silent observa- 
tion of men and things. Thus that pensive mood is fostered, 
and that soberness of mind acquired, which, though not 
profound, is never triviaL Thus at home in the vnlds 
should the Mussulman be seen — ^picturesque in his attire, 
.sculpturesque in his attitude, with dignity on his forehead, 
welcome on his lips, and poetry in all around. With such 
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a picture before him, the ever-busy Western may guess at 
the frame of mind of those to whom such existence is 
habitual, and who thence carry into the business of life the 
calm we can only find in solitude — when, escaping from our 
self-created world of circumstances, we can visit and dwell 
for a moment with the universe, and converse with it in a 
language without words. 

Nor are these, the. shadows of which I have endea- 
voured to catch, the whole enjoyment of Eastern traveL 
The great source of its interest to a stranger is — man ; the 
character of the people, and their politicaJ circumstances ; 
facts new and varied ; action dramatic, simple, and personaL 
"With us, the national circumstances which demand the in- 
quirer's attention are of so analytical and scientific a cha- 
Eacter, that they are unapproachable, save by those who 
have devoted a lifetime of labour to each particular branch. 
He who has done so, becomes absorbed in an exclusive 
study ; he who has not, has no right to opine or shrink 
from examining. But in the East, by the simplicity of 
system in public combinations, and by the clear preception 
of moral right and wrong in personal character, idl subjects - 
worthy of engaging our attention are placed within the 
reach of the unscientific, and reduced to the level of ordi- 
nary capacity. But the stranger must commence with lay- 
ing previous opinions aside, as the first step towards be- 
coming acquainted with feelings different firam those im- 
planted by the education of his national habits, and by the 
experience of his native laoid^'-^UrptharftS^nrit t^ the 
Satt. 



THE GEOGRAPHY AND SACRED HISTORY OF 

IDUMEA, 

iHa^e XnterejJtCng. 



** Thy terribtenesB hath dec^Ted thee, 
And the pride of thine heart, O thoa that dweUest in the defts 

of the rock, 
That boldest the height of the hill ; 
Thoa who shouldst make thy nest as high as eagles, 
I will bring thee down from theooe saith the Lord.* 

J«r. zliz. 16. 

How completely the predictions against Petra (the ancient capital of 
Idumea), are Terifled, is shown by Ld>orde, witiioot intending i^ in 
these reJBections: — 

. ** What a people must they not have been who first opened tfa* 
mountain, to stamp upon it the seal of their energy and genius I 
What a elhnate, too, which gilds with its light the graceftd fbrms of 
» great variety of scu^ures, without snfRBrii^ its winters to enaanhia 
their sharp edges, or to reduce in the least their high reliefs I Silence 
reigns all around, save where the solitary owl, now and then, utters 
Mb plaintive cry. The Arab passes through the scene with perfect 
faidifferenoer scarcely deigning to look at workaezeoited with so mucb 
d^ty, or to meditate except with contempt, on an ol^ect wlii<A ia 
vain he seeks to comprehend. The screaming of eagles, hawks, and 
owls, which were soaring above our heads, in considerable numbers, 
seemingly annoyed at any one approaching tbeax lonely habitation, 
added much to Uie singularity of the scene." 



Zl7. Of what division of Arabia does Idumea form apor* 

Hon ? Arabia Petrsea. 
318. What does rocky Arabia include ? The whole of the 

northern part of Arabia, and the territory lying between 
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the Mediterranean and the two upper extremities of 
the Red sea. 
519. What two gtUfa do these extremities form? The 
gulf of Suez and the gulf of Akaha. 

320. For what w the town of Akaba memorable ? It was 
the Eziongeber of the Bible, where 3,000 years ago, 
king Solomon made a navy of ships, which brought 
from Ophir g(^d and precious stones for the great 
temple at Jerusalem ; and i^;ain, at a later day, a great 
city existed here, through winch, at this point of the 
wilderness the wealth of India was conveyed to im- 
perial Rome.* 

32 1 . Of what origin are the greater part of the remarkabk 
objects of architecture seen at Petra ? Their origin 
is no earlier than the penod of the R<nnan sway ovetf 
the country, which was at the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

322. What great vaOeg ties between the Ekmitie guif and 
the southern extremity of the Lake Asphaltes or the 
Dead Sea ? The valley of El-Ghor, <* it was manifest 
by landmarks of Nature's own providing, that over 
that sandy j^ain those seas had once mingled their 
waters, or perhaps, more probably, that before the 
cities of the plain had been consumed by brimstone 
and fire, and Sodom and Gomorrah covered by a pes- 
tilential lake, the Jordan had here roUed its waters.''t 

* But all these are gone, and there are no relioe or monuments to 
ten of former greatness ; Hke the ships which once floated in the 
harbour, all have passed away. Still, ruined and desolate as it is, to 
the eye of fbeUng, the little fortress is not without its interest ; for, 
as the governor told me, it was built by the heroie Saladin.— > 
Stepheru. 

t Tlte vallisy raried from four to dght miles in breadth, and on 
each ^de were h^h, darkrand barren mountains bounding it like a 
wall. On tlie left were the mountains of Judea, and oa the riglrt 
those of Seir the portion given to Esau for an hiheritanoe ; and 
among tiiese, burled from the eyss of strangers, the approach to it» 
known only to the wandering Bedouins, was the capital of liis king 
dom, the excavated city of Petra, the cursed and blighted Edom of 
the Edomites, the huid of Idnmea lay before me, in barrennees and 
desolation ; no trees grew in the valley, and no verdure on the 
mountain tops— all was bare, dreary, and deaolaXe.^ Stepheru. 
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3*23. What country lies to the south east of the Dead Sea? 
Idumea, the Edom of the Edomites ; the Edom of the 
prophecies. 

324. What was the capital of Idumea f Petra ; which 
. signifies a rock. We learn through the shadows of its 

early lustory, that its inhahitants lived in natural clefts 
or excayations made in the solid rock. 

325. What were the ancient names of Petra? First 
Selah, and then JoktheaL 

326. What does Selah signify ? « a rock," and as Petra 
has the same signification, they are supposed to he one 
and the same. Both Eusehius and Jerome describe 
Petra as " a city of Arabia, in the land of Edom, which 
is also called JectaeL" 

827* What does Laborde, the celebrated traveller, say of 
the position of Petra ? « That it was hemmed in by a 
girdle of rocks, to which there was no ingress, except 
from a ravine so narrow that a few men, stationed on 
the top of the mountain, might prevent an enemy, 
however numerous, from effecting an entrance into the 
town.'** 

• ** The pass condacts to the theatre ; and here the ruins of the 
dty burst on the view in fall grandeur, shut in on the opposite side 
' Iqr craggy precipices, from which numerous ravines and valleys 
branch out in all directions ; the sides of the valleys covered with 
an endless variety of excavated tombs and private dwellings, pre- 
sented the most singular scene we ever bdield; and we despair to 
give the reader an idea of the sii^ular effect of rocks, tinted wiUi 
the most extraordinary hues, whose summits present us with nature 
in her most savage and romantic aspects, while their bases were 
worked oat with ul the symmetry and r^n>haity of art, with colon- 
nades and pediments, and ranges of corridors, adhering to their 
perpendicular surfisce." — Mangles, 

** The whole area above described was one obviously occupied by a 
large city of houses. Along the banks of the stream, the violence of 
the water has apparently swept away the traces of dwellings ; but, 
elsewhere, the whole body of the area, on both sides of the torrent, and 
especially on the nortii, u covered with the foundations and stones of 
an extensive town. The stones are hewn; and the houses erected 
wiUi them must have been solid, and well built. On looking at the 
extent of these ndns, it struck us as surprising that thoy should 
hitherto have been passed over so slightly ; although this may readily 
be acoounted for by the surpassing interest of the smroonding sepal- 
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328. Houi does the same writer describe the existing state 
-pfPetra ? ** That brambles and other thorns some- 
times rise to the same height as the columns; that 
creeping and prickly plants often hide the mouments 
of human labour which this wonderful dty offers ; and 
that brambles and parasitical plants sometimes reach 
the top of the monuments, grow on their cornices, and 
conceal the base of the columns." 

3^. From whom were the Idumeans descended? Esau, 
the grandson of Abraham. 

330. How many years before Christ did Anuuiah, the 
hing ofJudea ** slew ofEdom in the valley oj salt ten 
thousand, and tooh Shelah (the Hebrew name ofPe^ 
tra) by war T* 800 years before Christ. 

331. What celebrated traveller discovered Petra^ the long 
lost capital ofEdom ? Burkhurdt, in the year 1812 ; 
it was completely lost to the civilized world firom the 
seventh century until its discovery ; even its very site 
was unknown to Europeans, and its ruins were undis- 
tuibed save by the wandering Arab's tread. 

332. What mercantile power had the ancient city of 
Petra when the commerce which had caused its pros^ 
periiy was diverted into other channels ? The ancient 
Idumeans commanded the navigation of the Erythrean 
sea, in its largest sense, including the Arabian and Per- 
sian ga\& with the intervening part of the Indian Ocean. 
The periodic circumnavigation of so vast a tract of 
waters, at so early a period, from the head of the Red 
Sea, may inyolve some doi(bt and difficulty. But the 
statements in question become perfectly clear and 
^edible when we find Edomite tribes seated, at the 
same time, on the coast of the Persian gulf, and along 
the shores of the Arabian sea : their wide-spread settle- 
ments enabling this great commmercial people to 
establish ports, and maintain inland communications 

chTM. Thete foundations and mins cover an area of not much leas 
than two miles In eircmnferenoe affording room enough, in an 
oriental city, for the accommodation of thirty or forty thousand 
inhabitanta.*'— iVqAwor Bobinton, 
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in every part of the Peniasiila. This state of tliiiiga- 
ghres the strongest conntenance to the opinion of the 
learned, that the tme etymology of the Erythrean sea 
is from Esao, " which is Edom."— Former. 

333. Sow mantf ruined towns haoe been discovered in 
Idumea ? Thirty. 

334. JVhat did Idumea or Edom inchtde in the time of our 
Lord? A considerable portion of the sonthem part 
of Palestine, it extended on the sonth-west as fsur as 
Lake Serbonis. 

335. To what country did Moses apply the term *' Mount 
SeirY* The monntainons Strict in the north of 
Arabia, which extended from the sonth of the Dead 
Sea, to the Bay of iElana in the Red Sea. 

336. To what is the term "Mount Sier" applied nr 
modem geography "i To the mountains whidi rise 
from the yalley of El-Ghor, known by the names 
Djebal, Shera^ and Hasma, they extend to the Gnlf of 
Akabo. 

337* What does the distinguished traveller Burkhardt 
say of PetreOf or the moutUainous district of Seir ? 
** It might wen be called Petraea, not only on account of 
its rodiy mountains, but also of the derated plain, 
which is so covered with stones, especially flints, that 
it may with great propriety be called a stoney ctesert, 
although susceptible of culture. In many places it is 
overgrown with herbs, and must have been once 
thickly inhabited, for the traces of many mined towns 
and villages are met with on both sides of the Hadj 
route, between Maan and Akaba, as well as between 
Maan and the plains of the Haouran, in which direc- 
tion there are many springs. At present, all this 
country is desert, and Maan is the only inhabited 
place in it.'' 

938. JBy what people were the mountains of Seir first oc- 
cupied? The Horites, who took their name from the 
chief of th^ tribe who first settled there, and whose 
name, Hor, is. still preserved in the mountain on which 
Aaron died. 
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339. What two commercial cities of Idumea, existed during 
the reign of Solomon ? Ezion-Geber, and Eloth. 

340. Which were the most important cities of Idumea ? 
Bozra and Petra. 

341. How is Bozra situated? On an open plain of that 
district of Arabia called the Haouran. It was the 
capital of the proTince of Arabia under the Romans, 
and even now though lying in rains it is the largest 
town in the Haouran. 

342. What does Burkhardt say of the present desolate ap^ 
pearance of Bozra ?• "Of the vinevards, for which 

Bozra was celebrated in the time of Moses (Isaiah), 
and which are commemorated by the Greek medals of 
KoAONiA BosTPBs, uot a Yestige remains. There is 
scarcely a tree in the neighbourhood of the town ; sad 
the tweiye or fifteen families who now inhabit it, cul- 
tivate nothing but wheat, barley, horse beans, and a 
Uttle dkomra. A number of fine rose-trees grow wild 
among the ruins of the town.'' 

*BoBTa, <» Boxrah, is mentkMied several times far 8oriptiir«,in8ueh 
a manner as to show it waa a city of importaoce. Amos speaka of it 
aa the capital of Temao, whic^ waa a aynonyme for tbe Land of 
Edom ; and laaiah, the metropolis of Edom— the prophet Isaiah, 
mentions ite **dyed garmenla," or, as some thinlc, its wines; and 
Micah speaks of the ** sheep of Bozrah," which, however, may refiar 
to the Boerah of Moab and not <rf Edom» which was in the possession 
fd the Hebrews. The City incurred the wrath of Ood, whence we 
find, in the writings of the prophet's Isaiah and Jeveiniab, distinct 
predictions of its destnictifm : 

'* My sword shall he bathed in heaven : 
Behold, it shall come down upon Idnmes, 
And upon the people of my curse, to judgement. 
The sword of the Lord is lUled with blood, 
It is made fast with fatness. 
And with the blood of the lambs and goats. 
With the &t of the kidneys of rams ; 
For the Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrah 
And a great slaughter in the Land of Idumea." 

I$ai. xzxiv. 5, 6. 

'^ For I have sworn by myself, saitli the Lord, 
That Bosrah shall become a desolatimi, 
A reproach, a wasted and a curse." — Jer. xiz. 13. 

Hittarp ttf Mmor Kmgdoau," 



w 
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343« Prom whom were the ancient inhabitants ofldumea 
descended! From Esau. After the death of Isaac, 
his sons divided their inheritance and Esau departed 
from Hebron, " left it to his brother and dwelt in Seir, 
and ruled over Idumea/' 

344. What celebrated cities were flourishing in all their 
glory when the Israelites, guided bv Moses, fled from 
the land of Egypt} Memphis and Thebes. 

345. How many years before the birth of Christ did the 
Israelites leave the land of Egypt? 1490 years. 

346. In what country did the Israelites arrive after they 
had crossed the Red Sea ? Arabia Petnea, a barrea 
wilderness, now called the desert of Sinai. Here they 
sang the song of thanksgiving for their deliverance.'* 

***Theii sang Moaes and the children of Israel thiaaoog onto the 
Lord, and spoke, saying, I will sing onto the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed glorioudj i Vbd horse and hia rider haith he thrown Into 
the sea.** 

**Fharaoh*8 chariots and his host hath he oast Into the seai his 
dioaen captains are also drowned in the Bed Sea." 

The depths lutve covered them : theiy sanic into the bottom as a 
stone. 

For the horse of Pharaoh went in with his diariots and with hia 
horsemen into the sea, and the Lord brought again the waters of the 
sea upon them ; but the children of Israel went over dry land in the 
midst of the sea. 

"And BOriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in 
her hand ; and all the women went out after her with timhrels and 
with dances.*-!- fcoditf, c* z. v. 

Sound the loud timbrel o*er Egypt's dark sea ! 
Jehovah hath triumph*d-4iis people are free I 
Sing— for the pride of the tyrant is broken. 

ms chariots and horsemen, all splendid and brave, 
How vain was their boasting !— The Lord hath but spoken. 

And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave. 
Sound the loud timbrel o*er Egypt's dark sea ; 
Jehovah has triumi^'d— his people are free ! 

Praise to the Conqueror, praise to the Lord, 

His word was our arrow, his breath was our sword ; 

Who shall return to tell Egypt the stoiy 

Of those she sent forth in the hour of her pride ? 
Fw the Lord hath looked out from his piUar of glory. 

And all her brave thousands are dashed in the tide. 
Sound the loud timlvel o'er Egypt's dark sea; 
Jehovah has triomph'd— his peoj^ are frw l^Moore. 
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347. What people refused the Israelites a paseage through 
their country when they arrived at Mount Hor ? The 
Idumeans or Edomites. 

348. For what is Mount Hor memorable? It was here 
that Aaron was buried. " The children of Iirael, even 
the whole congregation, journeyed from Kadesh, and 
came unto Mount Hor. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses and Aaron in Mount Hor, by the coast of the 
land of Edom, saying, Aaron shall be gathered unto 
his people : for he shall not enter into the land which 
I have given unto the children of Israel, because he 
rebelled against my word at the fountain of Meiibah. 
Take Aaron and Eleazer his son, and bring them up 
into Mount Hor ; and strip Aaron of his garments, and 
put thevi upon Eleazer his son : and Aaron shall be 
gathered unto his people, and shall die there. And 
Moses did as the Lord commanded ; and they went up 
into Mount Hor, in the sight of aU the congregation. 
And Moses stripped Aaron of his garments, and put 
them npon Eleazer his son ; and Aaron died there on 
the top of the mount : and Moses and Eleazer came 
down from the mount. And when all the congrega- 
tion saw that Aaron was dead they mourned for Aaron 
thirty days, even all the house of Israel." 

349. What other celebrated mountain besides Mount Hor 
is situated south ofldumea or Edom ? Mount Sinai. 

. " I stood upon the very peak of Sinai — where Moses 
stood when he talked to the Almighty. Can it be, or 
is it a mere dream ? Can this naked rock have been 
the witness of that great interviewbetween man and 
his Maker ? where, amid thunder and lightning, and 
a fearful quaking of the mountain, the Almighty gave 
to his chosen people the precious tables of his law, 
those rules of infinite wisdom and goodness, which, 
to this day, best teach man his duty towards his God, 
his neighbour, and himself? 

The scenes of many of the incidents recorded in the 
Bible are extremely oncertain. Historians and geo- 
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graphen place the Garden of Eden, the ptndise of onr 
first parents, in diflRerent parts of Asia ; and they do 
not agree upon the site ol the tower of Eahel, the 
mountain of Arant, and many of the mosft internting 
places in the Holy Land; but of Sinai there is no 
doubt. This is the holy mountain; and among all the 
stupendous works oi nature, not a place can be selected 
more fitted for the exhibition of Almighty power. I 
have stood upon the summit of the giant Etna, and 
looked, over the clouds floating beneath it, upon the 
bold scenery of Sicily, and the distant mountains of 
Calabria ; upon the top of Vesuvius, and looked down 
upon the waves of lava, and the ruined and half-re- 
covered cities at its foot ; but they are nothing com- 
pared with the terrific solitudes and bleak majesty of 
SinaL An observing traveller has well called it *' a 
perfect sea of desolation." Not a tree, or shrub, or 
blade of grass is to be seen upon the bare and rugged 
sides of innumerable mountains, heaving their naked 
summits to the skies ; while the cmmbUng masses of 
granite all around, and the distant view of the Syrian 
desert, with its boundless waste of sands, form the 
wildest and most dreary, the most terrific and desolate 
picture that imagination can conceive." — Stephens, 
850. What mountain joins Sinai? Horeb. 

351 . What is the principal mountain in Idumea ? Mount 
Seir. 

352. In what division of Arabia is Mount Hor situated? 
Arabia Petrse. 

3&3. JF^romwhom are the Arabs descended? Ishmael, a 
son of Abraham.* The prediction of the Lord con- 

• ** It iB believed by the Ikfahommedans, that Ishniael, and not laaac, 
was the child of promise and true heir of Abraham. Th^ say, that 
when Sarah insisted on the expulsion of Hagar and her son, Abraham 
conveyed them to the district of Mecca, which was then an arid de- 
sert, without water ; but where, at the last extremity, God caused a 
<H>ring to arise under the feet of Ishmael. This spring, they say, 
forma the Csmons Zeraaen well, now within the enckNKve of the 
. temple at Mecca, and which supplied water for drink and porif cation 
both to the inhabitants of the town, and the numerous pilgrims 
which annually reeort to the temple." 
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cennng Isfamael and hit descendants is now fulfilled. 
Mr. Forster remarks, *' In the history of the world, it 
has ever been the prerogative of Omnipotence to pro- 
duce the greatest effects by the slightest causes, and 
to reach the highest ends by the most unlikely means. 
The case of Ishmael naturally recalls to the mind a 
law of ProTidence, of which it stands among the most 
signal examples. 

** A mother and her only child perishing in a burn- 
ing wilderness? What eye of man could have dis- 
cerned here the progenitors of a great and mighty na- 
tion? Yet, with this scene of utter destruction so 
beautifully and affectingly represented by Moses, be- 
gan the f^filment of God's promises to Abraham and 
Hagar — ^that * he would make of Ishmael a great na- 
tion ;* promises in the Mosaic age, already accomplished 
in the rise of twelve potent tribes, the offspring of as 
many princes, the predicted sons of Ishmael ; in the 
establishment of those tribes, not merely as roving 
Bedouins, but as a settled people, ' by their towns and 
by their castles ;* and in the diffiision of an Tshmaeli- 
tish population from ' Shur to Havilah,' or across the 
Arabian peninsula, from the border oif Egypt to the 
mouths of the Euphrates.'' 

354. On what mountain did Moses die, after he had viewed 
the promised land? Pisgah.* 

* Weep, weep for him the Man of God — 
In yondw vale he sunk to rest ; 
But none of earth can pohit the sod 
That flowers above his sacred breast. 
Weep, children of Israel, weep. 

His doctrine fell like Heaven's rain, 
His words refresh'd like Heaven's dew — 
Oh, ne'er shall Israel see again 
A Chief, to God and her so true. 
Weep, children of Israel, weep. 

Remember ye his parting gase. 

His farewell song by Jordan's tide, 

When, full of glory and of days. 

He saw the promised land — and died. 

Weep, children of Israel; weep I— Moore. 
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The once proud city of Petim U now trodden only by 
the children of the desert, whose knowledge of its former 
grandeur is rather mystified, and whose ^inms of secreted 
treasures in its desolate chambers, have often induced the 
swarthy Bedouins of El-Ghor, to dash to atoms the sculp- 
tured stone that stands a melancholy memorial of the past. 
Let the unbeUerer in God's sacred word, place himself in 
the narrow pass which opens suddenly upon Petra — ^the 
Edom of prophecies — ^let him read aloud (so that his yoice 
may fright the eagle, owl, and bat, the sole tenants of its 
ruinous temples, &c.) the awful denunciations of the Al- 
mighty against this stronghold of palaces, theatres, sepul- 
chres, and temples ; let him then shut the sacred book, dose 
his eyes, and ponder on the past greatness of this rock* 
built city — he has done so — he opens his eyes — ^he now 
feels more lonely — ^the monarehs of the place are deso- 
lation and ruin ; if he has reason within him he must ex- 
claim, here haye I seen the awful denunciations of the God 
of truth fulfilled. 



THE GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, ETC., OF 

THE PUNJAUB, 

MdCtft Sntetestins. 



** There is perhaM no inland coantry of the globe, which po uouet 
greater fS&cUities for oommeroe tiian the Poi^aub, and there are tern 
more rich in the mineral, yegetable, and animal kingdoms. Its pro- 
ductions reUere it from any great dependance on external supply, 
whilst it can carry on a tra^c with tibe neighbouring countries of 
Persia and Tartary, China and India. "~5<r Alexander Burnt, 



The conquest of the Pui\jaub is the most important event in Indian 
"history since the fall of Biysore ; it is the complement of the gigantic 
work commenced by Clive just a century ago, and foUowed by 
Hastings, Wellesley, and their successors, with such persevering skill. 
England, mistress of the Ganges and the Indus, reaches the natural 
limits of her empire from east to west * * * * It is impossible not to 
admire this great destiny of the English people, bursting in its 
irresistible expansions the last barriers which are opposed by the 
lethargy of the East to European activity. By it, it must be hoped, 
that trade wlU, at no distant period, resume its ancient routes, 
through the massive continent of Asia, intercepted for 800 years by 
the savage suspicions of fslamism 



355. From what does the country of the Pvnjaub derive its 
appellation ? The two Persian words, put^ five and 
auby water, so called from the five rivers which flow 
through the country. 

356. Which are the five rwere that run through the Pun- 
Jaub ? The Indus, the Chenab, the Jeylum, the Ra- 
vee, and the Sutlej, also the Beas. 

357. Which is the largest of the five tributary rivers ? The 
Chenah the Acesines of the Greeks ; it has its source 
in the high land of Thibet. 
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358. Where does the river Imdms take iU rite? In the 

Khailsa range of tbe HimaUys, the Olympus of the 

HindoB. 
35 9. Where does the river JeyUim^ which it ideui^ied with 

the ''fabvlouMHydaspe^' of the aneienie, take Um rise? 

In the yalley of Cashmere. 

360. By what namee woe the river Smile; inomm to ike 
ancients ? Pliny calls it the Hesadros ; Ptolemy, the 
Zaradrus ; and Arrian, the Sanuig;e8. — It is the most 
eastern of the five riyers. 

361. Where does the junction i^the StUlej and Indus taie 
place? Near Churchar, a thickly populated amd- 
Duilt Tillage, opponte to which is Mnttim Sliate, sa^ 
posed hy Sir Alexander Boms to oeeopy the site of one 
of the Grecian cities, as tiie adrantage of its position 
for commerce Mtmctod the attention of Akxander the 
Great. 

362. How is the Punjaub bounded on the north ? It has 
the Pir-Panjal range of the Tast Himalayan mountuna 
to the north. 

363. What separates the Ptr-Panjal range fimn the lUma-' 
layan mountains ? The valley of the Indus. 

364. bow is the Punjaub bounded on the west? By the 
Khybur and Soliman ranges, and the riyer Indus. 

365. How is the Punjaub bounded on the south and east? 
By the river Sutlej, which formed the geographical 
boundary between the Punjaub and the British pos- 
sessions. 

366. Into how many extensive natural sections is the plane 
of the Punjaub divided by its rivers ? Into five, each 
section is called a doab. 

867. What is the meaning of the word" doabf^ The tract 
which intervenes betwixt two rivers, corresponding to 
the Greek word Mesopotamia. 

368. Which are the great divisions or doabs of the Pun- 
jaub ? First the doab of Scinde-Sagur, lying between 

• Th« mpi jUty and defith of tUs flmioiu river rarpus tibose of the 
Junms and the Ganges.— Jf«Aan Lai. 
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the Indus and the river Jeylum or Hydaspes, it is 147 
miles broad in the widest part. Second, the doab of 
Jetch or Chenab doab, lying between the river JeyTum 
and the river Chenab. Bums describes this doab as 
** a sterile waste of underwood." Third the Riechna 
doab, between the rivers Chenab and Ravee ; the Sikhs 
in this doab are called Dharpi-Singh. Fourth, the 
Baree doab, between the rivers Ravee and Beas ; this 
is the most neglected doab in the Punjaub, although 
susceptible of the highest cultivation. Fifth, the Ju- 
Under doab, the smallest in the Punjaub, is situated 
between the rivers Beas and Sutlej.* 

369. What it the modem capital of the Pui^aub ? Lahore 
a city of considerable dimensions, the circuit of its 
fortifications exceeding seven miles.f 

370. On what river is Lahore situated > The Ravee. 
S71. What celebrated remnant of Mogul grandeur is n- 

tuated two miles north of Lahore ? ** Shah Dura/' 
or mausoleum of the emperor Jehangire4 

* This doab is in a better condition than the other intra-fluvian 
tracts, and is said to be excelled in climate and productions by no 
province of India. From the town of Jullinder to the banlcs of the 
■otic;], tlie country is highly cultivated and well peopled. Villages 
are numerous near the river, and the peasants appear contented and 
happgr* Tlie soil is light, but productive ; water is found in abitn- 
datioe near the surface. Bums describes the cultivated parts of the 
country as resembling a vast meadow, enth«ly free fromtmterwood, 
wheat-fields extending for miles without a hec^e. This luxuriant 
landscape, however, is elsewhere exchanged for immense tracts of 
jimgle. — History cfthe Pimjauh. 

t Originally oeeui^ed by the Mussullman invaders, it contains 
many remnants of spacious and handsome mosques, s^is, and mo- 
numents, * * * e there are not many gardms within the town, but the 
vicinity abounds with luxuriant orchards scattered amidst BUtsses of 
ruins. — The Hittoryofthe Punjaub by L. C. Steinbaeh. 

t It is a quadrangular building, with a minaret at each comer, 
rising to the height of seventy &et. It is built chiefly of marble and 
red stone, which are alternately interlaid in all parts of the building ; 
the sepulchre is of most chaste workmanship, with its inscriptions 
and ornaments arranged in beautiful mosaic ; the shading of some 
roses and other flowers is even preserved by the different colours of 
the stone. Two lines of black letters, on a ground of white marble^ 
announce the name and title of the ** conqueror of the world," Je- 
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972. Wiat is the ettabHshed reUgion at Lakor^ ? The 
Sikh or Khalsft, the inhabitaiits bdieve and worship 
Baba Nanak, whom they call Gum, or Abbot. 

873. What was the capital of the Punjaub (hiring the life" 
time of Bvnjeet Singh? Amritzur; it is still con- 
sidered by the Sikhs the spiritual capital of the Pun- 
jaub. 

374. What are the principal towns in the PMnjaub ? La- 
hore, Amritzur, Mooltan, Yuzeerabad, Mozufferabad, 
Kashmir, or Siranuggur or Cashmere, and Peshawar. 

375. For what is Amritzur memorable ? It was the capi- 
tal of the Punjaub when Ruigeet Singh exercised do- 
minion orer that country, and is now a place of great 
commercial importance. 

376. Firom what is the name of the town derived ? From 
the words Amreta Sarei, or '* the fount of immor- 
tality/' the title given to a superb tank constructed 
by one of the great expounders of the Sikh religion. 

377. Who was the founder of the Sihhs ? Guru Gobind 
Singh ; he ruled the Puigaub with great honour. 

378. Where is the original country of the Khalsis or Sihhs? 
The tract of land between the riyers Ravee and Sutlej. 

379. What is the entire population of the Sihhs throughout 
the Punjaub? 500,000. 

380. Mow mang provinces do the Sikhs possess beyond the 
Indus? Two ; the Deragut and the territory of the 
Peshawar which carries their power cTcn to the Khyber 
pass. 

381. What province in the north of the Punjaub also belongs 
to the aikhs ? Kashmir. 

382. What are the Sihhs of the Jullinder Doab, on the 
right bank of the Sutlej, called? Doaba Singh. 

hangire ; and about a hundred different words In Arabic and Fersiaii, 
witii the single signification of **6od," are distributed on diilbrent 
parts of tbe sepulchre. The floor of the Irailding is also mosaic. It is 
probable that this beantifid monument will soon be washed into the 
Bavee, which is capricious in its course near Lahore, and has lately 
orerwheimed a portion of the garden- wall that enTirona the temple.~ 
Burnt' Bokhara, ^e. 
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383. What are the Sikha on the left bank of the Sutl^ 
called? Malawa Singh, a title conferred on them for 
their extraordinary gallantry^ under their leader Banda, 
the successor of Guru Gobind, the founder of the Sikh 
nations. 

384. What territory Ues south of the Stale; 7 The Sikh 
territory under British protection. 

385. For what are the men in the Manja or Bari doah 
noted ? They are reputed to be the bravest and most 
warlike of the Punjabis. 

386. What is the area of the Punjaub ? 5000 square 
miles. 

387* What people inhabit the hilly provinces in the north 
of the Punjaub f The Tibetans and Cashmerians. 

388. What people mostly live in the plains? The de- 
scendants of Affghan conquerors ; the Khalsis or Sikhs 
do not amount to much more than a third part of the 
entire population ; they reside principally to the east- 
ward of Lahore. 

389. When was Lahore captured by the Sultan Baber? 
In the year 1520 ; it was for some time the seat of the 
Mogul goyemment in India. 

390. On the banks of what river does the (fity of Cashmere 
stand ?* The river Jeylum, one of the five rivers. 

391 . To what people did the city of Cashmere formerly J«- 
long ? The Affghans, in whose hands it had remained 
for seventy years, but was wrested from them by Run- 
jeet Singh. 



* Who hM not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 

Mlth its rosesC 1 ) the brightest that earth ever gave. 
Its temples, and grottos, and fountains as dear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang orer their wave ! 

1 ) The rose of Cashmere for its brilliancy and delicacy of odour has 
long been proverbial in the East. — Potter. 
" Nature has done much for Cashmere— art more." 
" The whole valley is like a nobleman's park ; the villac^, which are 
pleasant looking, being surrounded with immense plane, poplar, and 
fruit trees, and having between them one sheet of cultivation, through 
Which the noble river winds itself in elegant sweeps." 
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392. When W€U the beantiftd valley of Caektaert taken bg 
Rnnjeet Singh from tts Affyhan ruiers ? In ibe year 
1819. 

393. From what U the principal commercial wealth of 
Cashmere derived? Its shawl manufacture, which 
branch of industry is thought to have originated in the 
Casfaznerian villey.* 

994. What are the primapal commatUiies of trade in the 
Punjavb? The Shawl manufactures of CasfasMre, 
the silks of Mooltan, Lahore, and Amritzur, and the 
cotton cloths of the eastern portion of the Punjaub ; 
also the salt mines, which furnish an extensive article 
of trade, the supply being apparently inexhaustible. 

• The CMhmflra ibawls are the very best that are made, poesessing 
vneqoaUed flneneM, delioacy, and warmth : they are formed of the 
inner hair of a Tariety of goat (capra Ilircus), reared on the cold, dry, 
table -land of Tibet, nrom 14.000 to 1G,000 feet above the level of the 
eea, and whieh degenerates in any country at a lower elevation. The 
great mart for the shawl work is Kilgbet, about twenty days Journ^ 
N. E. of Cashmere, whither it is conveyed on the backs of mountain 
sheep : its eolour varies from white to ashy-grey ; about two lbs. 
are obtained from a single goat yearly ; at Kilghet the best wo<rf 
fetches about a rupee per lb. In Cashmere, after the down has been 
ca^uUy separated from the hairs, it is repeatedly washed with rice- 
•taroh. This process is reckoned important ; and it is to the quality 
of the water of their valleythat the Caahmerians attribute the peculiar 
and inestimable fineness crfT the fobrics produced tJiere ; the thread is 
always dyed in rice-water. After the shawls are woven, they are 
softened at a particular spot near the capital, where most of them 
are washed with kritz, the root of a parasi1ic»l {riant ; soap is used 
for white shawls only ; the border is attached last. The manufacture 
of a large and rich pair of shawls worth £250, will occupy fifteen 
men for eight months. 

Under the rule of the Moguls there is said to have been 40,000 
•hawl looms ; in the time of the Affghan dynasty, when Foster visited 
Cashmere, this number had been reduced to 16,000; in 1837 there 
were only about 3,000 looms, and two or three men employed at 
Moh. The manufacture has not, however, degenerated in excellence. 
Bungeet Singh took a number of shawls in part payment of his 
revenue tnm this province ; the amount of which varied considerably, 
aecwding to tibe caprice of the Mahart^a; In 1835 be demanded 
nothing; in 1836 he asked twenty-three lacs rupees, whidi the 
country could not afford to give. Little silk is woven ; the chief 
manufactures, next to shawls, are writing piHper, lacquered ware, 
cutlery, and sugar, formerly In much greater quanUtiee than it is at 
present.— If' a<lt9cA*ff Hidarieait 4v., Dietionary. 
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d95. What are the chief agrieiultwral produetum of the 
Puiyaub ? Sugar, rice, indigo, cotton, tobacco, opium, 
wheat barley and other grain. Most of the vines, and 
fruits common to Europe are found in the northern 
provinces of Cashmere and Kishtewar. 

396. For what is the Punjaub memorable ? It has been 
the theatre of Alexander the Great's Indian victories. 

397* From what sources are the earliest accounts of the 
Punjaub given ? The historians of the expedition of 
Alexander the Great in the fourth century, before the 
christian era. 

398. Where did he effect a passage into the PtmjoMb? 
At Attock, the very point where India is most easily 
assailed. 

399. Si^ whom were the Sikh chieftains subdued at the 
beginning of the present century? Runjeet Singh;'*' 
he established a despotic government. 

400. To what did Runjeet Siwak direct his efforts after he 
became invested by Shah Zeman, king of the Affghans^ 
with the government of Lahore ? To forming the 
disorganized Sikhs of the Punjaub into a united body, 
ready to assert their independence from Affghan ty- 
ranny. 

Tbis celebrated leader or Maharaja, was one of the ablest, if not 
Vbe most uiuenipulotts warriors ot tiie East. He was born 2nd of 
November, 1780, at a time when Ins father's influence waa daily 
gidning firesh strength. He was attacked by the small pox at a very 
early age, was badly treated by the native physicians, and having 
escaped death, recovered, with the loss of an eye and with a counte- 
nance terribly disfigured. In his twdfth year he lost his father ; his 
mother acted as regent, and preserved the minor's inheritance from 
the rapacity of his neighbours, but she designedly neglected the boy's 
education, to prevent him from becoming the rival of her power : 
he was never taght to read or write ; ample means were supplied to 
him for gratifying every youthful passion, and his early years were 
spent In the indulgence of debauchery, or in following the sports of 
the field. On attaining his seventeenth year, Rungeet assumed the 
velna of government in person, and one of his earliest acts was to 
sanction the assassination of his mother, whose profiigacy is said to 
have excited such universal indignation, that her death was necessary 
to the stability of the HaoToa.—HiUarg t^f the Campaign on the 
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401. When were the Ag^kam prmeett «m^ of the Imdms, 
eompietehf comqmered by Rmmjeet Smgk ? Towards 
the dose of the yeir 1805. 

402. Where did the eddirated hUerview take place bewteeu 
Lord Aucihatd, Governor^ Gemerol^ Iwdia^ amd RmM- 
jeet Singh, the Maharaja of the Amjamb ? At Fe- 
lozepore, on the 29th of Novemher, 1838. 

ZMTBBTIKW OF BUHJBBT 8IHGH WITH LOBD ▲VCKI.AND. 

" Runjeet Singh paid the fint visit, crossing the Sntlej, 
with his court, in all the pomp and splendour ol an Eastern 
potentate, he was met by the representative of the British 
nation, accompanied by Sir Henry Fane, the Commander- 
in-Chief, and a nnmeroos suite. At the meeting. Lord 
Aucldand received his royal visitor into the hooda of hia 
elephant and embraced him, under a royal salute, and they 
proceeded to the tent of the Governor-General through an 
avenue of 4,000 British troops ; the scene realizing (says 
an eye witness) all the fsbled descriptions of Oriental 
magnificence. 

** Upon reaching the enclosure. Lord Auckland and Sir H. 
Fane, dismounting, handed down the Maharaja, whose 
feeble motions contrasted strongly with his quick eye and 
earnest and intelligible expression. Entering the Durbar 
tent, Runjeet Sing took a seat on the same couch with the 
Honourable Miss Eden (the sister of Lord Auckland), hav- 
ing the Governor-General on his rig^t, and addressed the 
lady on a few topics happily chosen^-Migor Wade inter- 
preting. The tent presented an extraordinary scene, being 
filled almost to suflbcation with English Generals and Sikh 
SirdarSf ladies, matchlock-men, English civilians in plain 
dresses, and Puigaub ministers in chain and plated armour, 
all crammed together ; after enduring the agony with po- 
lite patience for some time, Runjeet was at length escorted 
by Lord Auckland and Sir Henry Fane to an audience- 
tent, where only a select number was admitted. Here the 
prttCQts were exhibited, and amongst them a portrait of 
Queen Victoria, painted by Miss Eden, in a frame of 9olid 
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gold. On receiTUng this picttue Runjeet bowed his bead^ 
and, in a graceful manner, pressed the portrait to his lips, 
declaring that it was the most acceptable gift he could re^ 
ceive, and that he should suspend it in his tent under a 
salute of 101 guns. 

** The Maharaja was then conducted from the tent to Tiew 
the elephants, horses, camel-battery, howitzers, and other 
artillery, forming part of the presents ; and here an inci'« 
dent happened which the superstitious Asiatics interpreted 
as an unfavourable omen : Some spherical cases had been 
piled up in iront of the howitzers, which, owing to th0 
confusion and crowd, were not observed, and over them 
the Maharaja stumbled and fell. Sir H. Fane doing the 
same, the latter soon recovered himself and raised Runjeet 
who treated the matter as a trifle, notwithstanding hift 
bodily infirmities, as well as the ominous aspect of the oc- 
currence. At the conclusion of the interview, which lasted 
two hours, the Mahariga returned with the same pomp 
and honours as he came. 

" On the following day the visit was returned, and it i» 
admitted that the Sikhs fairly outshone the representative 
of the English court. A body of British cavalry, including 
the 16th Lancers, crossed the Sutlej and took up a station 
on the right bank of the river, at the foot of the bridge of 
boats; Lord Auckland, accompanied by his suite of civil 
and military officers, left his tent at sun-rise, and proceeded 
on their elephants, under a salute of artillery, towards the 
river — a distance of about three miles. The procession 
had not moved more than a few himdred yards before it 
was met by Sher Singh (Runjeet's second son) withDhean 
Singh, the ]Nrime minister, several rajas and Sirdars, attended 
by a body of cavalry and infantry. The march was extremely 
picturesque, from the variety, as well as richness, of the 
different costumes and anns ; when the procession crossed 
^e river, and moved up an avenue formed by the British 
cavalry, it presented a grand spectacle, while batteries were 
firing, drums beating, and trumpets sounding ; a discharge 
of distant artillery announced that the Mahanja had left 
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his tent| and itf a few minutes the opposite pageant came 
in sight, when the scene is represented to he beyond the 
power oif verbal description, and surpassing all that Euro- 
pean imagination had conceived of even Oriental luxury and 
splendour. Between the ranks of horsemen gorgeously 
arrayed with steel casques and glittering appointments, 
moved in migestic order, towards each other, two masses of 
elephants, bearing in rich houdas the two greatest rulers 
in India, surrounded by their ministers and warriors; 
column after column of troops were seen in every variety 
of gay colours, covered with a profusion of ornaments pre- 
serving a steadiness which the best European discipline 
could not excel, whilst to the east and west stretched an 
extensive encampment, in the centre of which were numer- 
ous tents glittering in crimson and gold. 

** The processions met and mingled — the Maharaja on a 
ponderous elephant, was habited as on the day before, in a 
dark crimson shawl-cloth tunic, trowsers, and turban, 
without any trinkets, and was thus, as well as by his flow- 
log white beard, distinguished from his richly-clad Sirdars 
and attendants. Lord Auckland, who wore the blue and 
gold uniform of an English minister of state, entered the 
Mahanja's houda amidst the clangor of trumpets and the 
loar of cannon, and the united processions moved on in a 
mijestic pace to the durbar-tents. Upon their arrival 
there, bands of Sikh musicians, admirably trained, struck up 
our *' national anthem." The tents were enclosed within 
a vast area of crimson cloth walls, nine feet high, decorated 
with yellow lace (Rui^eet's favourite btutuntee colour), and 
within this enclosure were drawn up, in order, about 2,000 
ii the Mahanja's household troops, in crimson silk or 
Kincaub dresses, armed with polished match-locks and 
shields. Alighting in this magnificent enclosure, the Ma- 
hanga conducted Lor^ Auckland, Sir H. Fane, and their 
suites to the durbar-tent, which was a splendidly carpeted 
floor, on which were numerous gold and silver chairs, 
covered in by a spacious tumeeana^ lined with shawl-cloth. 
Here the introductions took place, and when they were 
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over, a band of nautch-girls covered with jewellery and 
glistening with silver-dust, performed their singular move- 
ments, and then the presents were produced. The departure 
of the Governor-General was honoured with a royal salute/'*' 

403. When was Shah Sujah compelled by revolutions in 
Affyhanistan to seek shelter in Lahore? In the year 
1812. The unfortunate refugee was made a prisoner 
by Runjeet Singh — he-compelled him to surrender 
all his jewds, including the celebrared Koh-i-noor^, or 
** mountain of light.'' 

404. When were the independent Sikh chieftains on the 
left bank of the Sutlej taken under British protection ? 
In the year 1807, when the efforts of Runjeet Singh 
the king of Lahore, proved ineffectual in extending 
his power beyond the Sutlej. 

405. In what year did Runjeet Singh die ? In 1839. J 

* ** The rise, progress, and preaeni oondition of the sect and nation 
oftheSiks." Allen: London 

t Tliis diamond was one of those deseribed by TaTemier, as adorn- 
Ing the peacock throne at Delhi. It is the largest known to exist, 
and Is by Hindus supposed to have belonged to the Pandus of mytho- 
logioBl celebrity, before it fell into the hands of the Mogul sovereigns. 
It is nearly an inch and a half in length, and an inch wide, and rises 
half an inch from its gold setting. Nadir Shah robbed the Delhi 
fiunily of it, and Ahmed Shah Abdali got possession of it in the 
pillage of Nadir Shah's tents, after bis assassination. — History qfthe 
Pimjaub. 

% The life of Bui^eet Singh was now drawing to a close. Although 
the remaining vigour of his wonderfiil constitution had partially re- 
covered tiie paralytic attack which had seized him during Lord 
Auckland's visit, he lost the power of speech, though he retained his 
other fifcculties. ** A eurious and interesting sight it was now," 
aays one authority, ** to bdiold the fast-decaying monarch, his mind 
still alive, by signs giving his orders : still receiving reports, and, 
assisted by his fidthfiil fakir, Uzeez-ud-deen, almost as usual attend- 
ing to the aflkirs of state. By a slight turn of his hand to the south 
he would enquire the news from Uie British firantier, by a similar 
turn to the west, he would demand tidings from the inva^g army ; 
and most anxious was he for news from Affghanistan, doubting the 
success of the English measure, seeing his own advantage in their 
failure, and yet unwilling, or afiraid, to withdraw from his engage* 
ments." So deep were the feelings of respect he had inspired, that ' 
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406. Who succeeded RuHJeet Singh in the government of the 
PuHJaub ? Khnruk Singfa. 

Ike most implicit obedience was paid to every wish he CMirciiecil, 
though hia hour was near. Several times he was taken from his 
Charpn (bed->8tead), and laid on the floor to die, Irat he rallied again. 
In the hot weather of 1889. he had applied for a British physiciaiiw 
and Dr. Steele was sent ; but his case was a hopeless one : drqpsy 
attended by fever, had mske rapid inroads and defied the power of 
medicine. When Bm^eet became aware of the fktal diaraeter of 
his disaster* he seemed for days to stmggle with death, and still 
clang with mad tenacity, to an existence which had no ei^oyment to 
offer him that he had not exhausted. He liad recourse to priests and 
holy men, whose effiBctusl intervention with Heaven, by a perversity 
of which all conntries, in an ages have ftimished mramplfs, he hoped 
could be purdiased by gold. Even his avarice yidded to this «d* 
gency, and he lavished witii almost wanton prodigality, hb immense 
treasures amongst sordid pundits, fakirs, and devotees of all sorts, 
who flocked from every quarter to Lahore, allised l^ the liberal 
prices he paid for prayers^ His alms were distributed without dis- 
crimination, amongst Hindus, and Nanok-Bhahts, Brahmins and 
Soodees ; Gye and Juggernaut participated in the spoil with Amrit-^ 
snr and other Sikh shrines. The nearer the dreaded moment seemed 
to appproach, tiie more eager was his hankering for lifia, and the more 
undistinguishing and boundless his profiision< Jagirs were assigned 
to temples, his elephants, even his beloved horses, were parted with, 
steeds with Jewelled saddles, cows with gilded horns, golden chain 
and golden bedsteads were sent to propitiate the various deities 4 his 
pearls and gems, even the jewels which had beex recently presented 
to him by the representative of the British nation, were bartered for 
even the chance of a few additional moments of existenee. It has 
been computed that, on the day of his death, the wealth bestowed by 
Hnii^Jeet, in pious gilts, amounted to more than a million sterling. 
As a last resource, two hours before his death, that matchless dla' 
tnond, the Koh-i-noor, for the possession of which he had violated 
the laws €ff hospitality, and perpetrated a cruel robbery, waa sent 
for to be despatched as a gift to adorn the image of Juggernaut 1 
but now Ms successor^ and his ministers and courtiers, (who wes« 
Invaded 1^ fears that nothing would be left for their cupidity). Inter* 
posed, and represented that such a Jewel which the whole revalue of 
India could not re-puicliase^ was an alms too precious to be con- 
ferred upon Brahmins^ The other gifts, however, continued till the 
evening of the a7th June 1839, whoD, alter a succession ci fiajntiwy 
fits, his mental faculties remaining unimpaired till the last, tha 
Maharsja expired at the 1^ of flf^-eight.— Hittoryqfthe Ptt^faubd 
**The corpse of the late Mahan^a having been washed with 
CSanges water, and placed on a bier of sandal wood, decorated with 
gold flowers, was carried, the day after his death, to the place of ere* 
teatioB) before the gates of the palao% Hasane Bagh, followed by Um 
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407. Who succeeded Khuruck Singh? Sher Singh, but 

he resifpied bis pretensions of governing to the Rani 

Cburd Kourr (the first wife of Khuruk Singh) ; she 

was afterwards murdered by her slave-girls, and Sher 

Singh is ^^n proclaimed on the 27th Jannary, 1841. 

He was assassinated by Ajeet Singh. 

'*Sher Sing had three wives; but, though no Suttees 

are mentioned as having dishonoured his pile, no less than 

eighteen women, wives and concubines, of Dhean Singh, 

are reported to have burnt themselves with his corpse.'' 

four Ranis in their richest dresses, loaded with Jew^ of immense 
value, walking with a measured step, attended by Bramins and Bodees 
(Sikh priests), singing the holy hymns of Nanuk, in the same form, 
and with the same ceremonies which were beheld in these very parts 
(on the banks of the Ravee) by the army of Alexander the Great, 
more than 2,000 years before, and whieh are described l^ the Greek 
and Roman writers with a minute fldeli^which would suit a modem 
ftuttee. The funeral pile was made of ^Sandal- wood, and when the 
procession readied it, an affecting scene took place : Rani Koondun, 
the principal widow, took the hand of Dhean Singh, and placing it 
on the breast of the corpse, made him swear never to betray or de. 
sert Khureek Singh, who, in Uke manner, swore not to betray or de- 
sert Dhean Singh. Besides the fatal curse of a Suttee, the torments 
incurred by the slaughter of a thousand cows were imprecated on 
the head of him who violated his oath. Rani Koondun then 
mounted the pyre and sat down beside the body of her late husband, 
which was in a sitting posture, and placed his head in her lap ; the 
other ranis, two of them only sixteen years of age, and of extraor- 
dinary beauty, with five, some say seven, Cashmerian slave girls (one 
of them the lovely Lotus, who had attracted the admiration of tbe 
mission in 1838, ) followed the example, seating themsdves around the 
eorpse, with every token of satisfaction in their oountenanees. At 
the hour fixed by the Bramins, in the presenoe of all the troops at 
the capital and an immepse crowd of spectators, including several 
English officers, the pile was lighted — one acoount states by Khuruk 
Singh, another by the Rani Koondun— and, without a t^riek or groan 
being heard, the living and the dead were reduced to ashes. It is 
said that the B^tL, Dhean Singh, made four several attempts to Jump 
upon the burning mass, but was witheld by the people about him, 
A witness of this appaUing spectacle relatei^ that a small doud ap. 
peered in the sky over the pile, and that he saw (perhaps thought he 
saw) a few drops taXL upon the smouldering embers, as if the very 
e]3ments wept at the closing scene of so dismal a tragedy. The 
ashes were conveyed in a palanquin of gold, in grand procession, ac« 
eompanied by Khumk Sing (fai a plain white muslin dress). Dhean 
(lingh, and Khoo Shal Singh to the Ganges, wd oon^mitted to that 
holv river."— The Rite, Pregren, and Freeent condition qftheteoi 
and nation qfthe 8ikht» 
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406. Who succeeded Sher Sin^h ? Dkaleep Singh. 

409. Who is the present ** Maharaja:' of the ** state of 
Lahore,** (the kingdom of the Punjaub having by the 
late war ceased to existy? The Raja €Kx>lab Singh ; 
he acknowledges the supremacy of the British GoTem^ 
Bient, in token of which he engages to present annually 
to it, three pair of Cashmere shawls, one horse, and 
twelve shawl-goats. '* His highness being onable to 
pay, or give security for the eventual payment o^ • 
crore and a half of rupees (about £ 1 «500,000) as indem- 
nification of the war, he cedes to the company, as aa 
equivalent for the crore, his possessions in the hill 
countries between the Beas river and the Indus, in- 
cluding the provinces of Cashmere and Hazara, en- 
gaging to pay the remaining fifty lacs on or before the 
ratification of the treaty/' 

410. When did the British envoy at Amritsttr conclude a 
short treaty of mutual peace and friendship between 
the Sikhs under Runjeet Singh and the British ? On 
the 25th of April, 1809.* Its stipulations were to the 
following eflfect : — 

First : — ** Perpetual friendship shall subsist between the 
British Government and the state of Lahore; the latter 

• The ckMe of the y«ar 1809 was prodaetive of erenti BtOl mom 
fcvourable to the growing ambittoa ot the king of Lahore. In con- 
■equenoe of the murder of Fntteh Khan, the able Afghan visier, bj 
the soa of that monarch whom he had jdaoed upon the throne, the 
samerons brotben of that miniatw dirtlironed Shah Mohxunmed, 
and parcelled out the kingdom into petty pilnoipalities, which they 
divided amongst themselTee. Rtti:\)e6t took advantage of their weak- 
nesa and matual jealoaates } he crossed the Indos and made himaeir 
master of Peshawar. In the following year he renewed his attack 
vpon Cashmere, and the Afll^lians, no longer supported by the 
abilities of Futtefa Khan, fled over the mountains mi abandoned 
the vaUey of Cashmere.— Competgn, Sfc, on th€ SuUe^. 

INTBAVIEW OF MOHAN LAI. WITH RUNJEET SINGH. 

By the desire of the Mahan^ Rnn^Jeet Singh^ we paid a Tisit to 
his highness in the afternoon, in a garden near the DuiiJa of Shah 
Belaval. The tent in which beheld hie durbar, was as if it had been 
ttie tent of an angel, and not of man. Bui^eet Singh eame forward 
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shall be considered, "mth respect to the former, to be on 
the footing of the most fayoured powers, and the British 
govemment will have no concern with the territories and 
subjects of the Raja to the northward of the river Sutlej. 

Second — ** The Rajah will never maintain, in the territory 
which he occupies on the left bank of the Sutlej, more 
troops than are necessary for the internal duties of the ter- 
litory, nor commit or suffer any encroachments on the pos- 
sessions or rights of the chiefs in its vicinity. 

IJUrd — " In the event of a violation of any of the preced- 
ing articles, or of a departure from the rules of friendship, 
on the part of either state, this treaty shall be considered 
to be null and void." 

411. When did the Sikhrarmy in full force cross the Sut' 
lej, and break the treaty oflOdd? Onthellthof 
December, 1845. 

412. What toum did they invest after they crossed the 
Sutlej? Ferozepore ; they also' took up an intrenched 
position at the village of Ferozeshah, which is about 
ten miles from Ferozepore, and the same distance from 
Moodkee. 

413. For what is Moodkee memorable ? It was here, on 
the 18th of December, 1845, that the first great vic- 
tory of the British army over the Sikhs took place — 
they having captured 17 of their guns.* 

« few paces to receive us ; he then placed Mr. Bnms and Dr. Gerard 
on golden chairs, and talked for two hours witii them, in a Y&rj 
fri«atdlj manner. He asked my name, and Mr. Burns told him I 
was a very clever lad, and knew English, whidi I had learned at the 
Delhi ccdlege ; he also conferred many &vours on me, and gave me 
A sum of money. His highness's conversation made it appear that 
he was an intimate friend of the British Government. Rni^eet 
fiingh is a thin man, and has only one eye ; his long beard, whicli 
reaches his navel, is silvered by age. He governs his kingdon without 
any minister or counsellor. His one eye is ever inflamed either by 
the use of opium or wine ; the latter he praises heartily in conver- 
sation, particularly when he is talking with Europeans. He is ha- 
bituated to have beautiful dancing c^rls every moment before him, 
whitA is only to gratify the eye.— Mohan LaL 

* Night only saved Uie Sikhs from worse disaster, for this strict 
conflict was maintained during an hour and a half of dim starlight. 
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414. Who was Commander-m^hiefat the battle of Blood" 
hee ? Sir Hagh GoQgh. 

415. What ^agement tooh place three daye after the 
battle ofMoodkee ? Ferozesha. 

" Night fell while the conflict was ererywhere rag- 
ing around. It was not, however, a night of repose, 
the cold was serere, and the darkness intense. 

''The hour of retribution was at hand ! The morn- 
ing of the 22nd of December saw the British army, 
led on by Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir H. Gough, attack 
the enemy with an indomitable spirit and redoubled 
courage — ^victory was on the horizon—- >the KhaJa^ 
standards were captured, also 73 pieces of cannon ; the 
Sikhs retreated across the Sutlej, leaving their camp 
the scene of the most awful camagc^f 

•midst a cloud of dost from the isndy plain, which yet more eibscared 
every ol:t}ect. The gallant and racdessftil attadc, howerer, was 
attended with considerable loss. The British force bivouadced on 
the field for some hours, and only returned to its encampment after 
ascertaining that it had no enemy before it, and, that night prevoited 
the possibility of a regular adTanoe and pursuit. This advantage 
however, was not obtained without severe loss of the British. Eight 
hundred and sevenly-two of the troops were either killed or wound- 
ed, including amongst the former several officers of distfnctfoil. 
Towards the conclusion of the action. Sir Robt. Sale had his left thigh 
shattered by a gntp® shot, and the wound proved mortal. Sir John 
M'CaskUl, ah old and beloved officer, who had done his country much 
good service, received a ball through his chest, and immediately ex- 
pired. — The Campaign qf the SutUj, 

t ** It was the most extraordinary night of my life. I Uvouaeked 
with the men, without food or covering, and our nights are Utter 
cold. A burning camp in our front, our brave fellows lying down 
under a heavy cannonade, which continued during the whole night, 
mixed with the wild cries of the Sildis, our English hurrah, the tramp 
of men, and the groans of the dying. In this state, with a handftil 
of men, who had carried the batteries the night before. I remained 
till morning, taking very short intervals of rest by lying down with 
various regiments in succession, to ascertain their temper, and revive 
their spirits. I found myself again with my old friends of the 29th, 
31st, ftOth, and 9th, and all in good heart, my answer to all and every 
man was, that we must fight it out, attack tiie enemy vigonrously at 
day break, beat them, or die honouraMy in the fight. The galUmt 
old general, kind hearted and heroically brave, enttrdy coincided 
with me. During the night I occasionally called npon our brave 
English soldiers to punish the Sikhs when they came too dose snd 
Were impudent ; and when morning broke we went to it in true 
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416. Who were the principai Sikh chieftains who fotight 
against the British at Ferozesha ? Bahadur Singh 
(killed), Lai Singh ( womided), Mefatah Singh, Adjood- 
faia Perahad, and Tey Sing, the late gOTeraor of Pesha- 
war. 

417* Who commanded the British at the battle ofFeroze- 
pore? Sir John Littler. 

418. Which was the most glorious victory the British ever 
achieved in India ? Aliwal, the Waterloo of the 
Bast, Sir H. Smith being the Wellington of the dav. 

419. Which was the last memorable battle that took place 
between the British army and the Sikhs ? The bat- 
tle of Sobraon ; it took place on the 10th of February, 
1846. It is said that the Khaba army had 10,000 
killed and wounded in this action. 

420. When was the citadel of Lahore taken formal posses- 
sion of by the British ? On the 22od of February, 
1846. 

421. What were the immediate consequences of the battle 
of Sobraon ? The R^a Gooliib Singh had, at the rew 
quest of the Sikh government, to proceed to the British 
camp, and there craye pardon in the name of his 
country, for the offence which had been given in col- 
lecting an army on the banks of the Sutlej, and cross- 
ing the river to the independant Sikh states with hos- 
tile intentions. 

422. What were the terms which the government of India 

English style, Gough was on the right, I placed myself and dear 
little Arthur by my side, in the centre, about thirty yards in front of 
the men to prevent thcdr firing, and we drove the enemy without a 
halt from one extremity of their camp to the other, capturing thirty 
or forty guns as we rushed along, which ilred at twenty paces from 
us, and were served obstinately. The brave men drew up in excellent 
line, and cheered Gough and myself as we rode up the line, the regi- 
mental colours lowering to me as on parade. The moumlHil part is 
the heavy loss I have sustained in my officers. I have had ten aides- 
de-camp hort de combat^ five killed and five wounded, the fire of 
grape was very heavy flrom a 1 00 pieces of cannon. The Sikh army 
were drilled 1^ French officers, and the men ^e most warlike In 
la^iak^—'Extratifrom a Letter qf Sir H. Harditige to a member of hit 
family. 
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demanded of Goolab Sing ? The immediate posses- 
sion ia fall sovereignty, of all the territory lying be- 
tween the Siitlej and Beas rivers. 

423. What have been the substantial results of <mr late 
conquests in the Punjaub ? First : the acquisition of 
the whole of that strip of land comprised within the 
independant territory of the Sikhs, on the left bank 
of the Sutlej, forming the plain of Sirhind, and 
stretching from Khumal to the Hurrakee pass of the 
Satlej. The independence of these possessions was 
guaranteed in the time of Runjeet Singh by the treaty 
of 1809, but by the proclamation of Sir H. Hardinge, 
in 1845, they were confiscated and annexed for ever 
to the British crown. Second f the acquisition of that 
tract of country on the right bank of the river, situated 
between the Beas and the Sutlej, called the JiilliBdar 
doab : the fertility and resources of this valuable en- 
clave of territory must render its acquisition of im- 
mense value. 

424. Of what shape is the territory that has been ceded 
to England ? It is in the form of an equilateral tri- 
angle ; the rivers Beas and Sutlej, to the extent of a 
hundred miles each, constituting two, an extension of 
the mountain range on which Simla stands forming 
the third of its sides. 

425. How many square miles does the conquered territory 
include ? About 5,000 ; it gives a revenue of JS400,00Oy 
equal to that of Scinde under the Ameers.* 

» The kingdom of Riii\)eet Singh will soon be added as a British 
province to the defunct empires of Tippoo Saib. of Timour, of Be- 
radUe and of Holkar. The Sikhs, like the Mahrattas and the Moguls, 
will only live, at some future period, in recollection^ Let us hasten 
then, to rescue the name of this valiant nation before it is effaced 
from the map : let us render a last homage to this expiring nationa- 
lity, which reflects, as it gradually expires, so glorious a lustre. Its 
history is worthy of creation : it is distinguished by special character 
of independance in the midst of the utUform sulirleotion of the Asiatic 
tribes. Its history cortifies how far the influence of institutions can 
regenerate mankind. It shows that as races like the Hindoos, which 
seeift actualy condemned to vegetate in slavery, may, if it is ddivered 
from the brutalizing yoke of a barbarous religion, and from the petri- 
fying division of caHe$t reconstitute a progroBsive society, and live 
the life <tf nations. 
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TREATY BETWEEN THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND 
THE STATE OF LAHORE. 

Whereas the treaty of amity and concord, which was 
concluded between the British Government and the late 
Maharajah Runjeet Singh, the ruler of Lahore, in 1809, 
was broken by the unprovoked aggression, on the British 
provinces, of the Sikh army in December last, and whereas, 
on occasion, by the proclamation dated 13th of December, 
the territories then in the occupation of the Maharajah of 
Lahore on that, the left or British bank of the river Sutlej, 
were confiscated and annexed to the British provinces, and 
since that time hostile operations have been prosecuted by 
the two Governments, the one against the other, which 
have resulted in the occupation of Lahore by the British 
troops ; and whereas it has been determined that, upon 
certain conditions, peace shall be re-established between 
the two Governments, the following treaty of peace be- 
tween the Honourable English East India Company and 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh Bahadoor andhis children, heirs, 
and successors, has been concluded on the part of the Ho- 
nourable Company by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet 
Major Henry Montgomery Lawrence, by virtue of fiill 
powers, to that effect, vested in them by the Right Ho- 
nourable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., one of Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council, Governor- 
General, appointed by the Honourable Company to direct 
and controul all their affairs in the East Indies, and on 
the part of his Highness the Maharajah Dhuleelp Singh by 
Bhaee Ram Singh, Rajah Lai Singh, Sirdar Tel Singh, Sir- 
dar Chuttur Singh Attareewalla, Sirdar Runjoor Singh Ma- 
jeethea, Deewan Deena Nath, and Fakeer Noor-oo-Deen, 
Tested with full powers and authority on the part of his 
Highness. 

Article 1. — ^There shall be perpetual peace and friendship 
between the British Grovemment on the one part, and Ma- 
harajah Dhuleep Singh, his heirs and successors on the 
other. 

Art. 2. — The Maharajab, of Lahore, renounces for himselfi 
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his hein and sucoesson, all claim to, or connexion with, 
the territories lying to the south of the river Sutlej, and 
engages never to have any concern with those territories 
or the inhabitants thereof. 

Art. 3. — The Mahangah cedes to the Honourable Com- 
pany, in perpetual sovereignty, all his forts, territories, and 
rights, in the Doab or country, hill and plain, situate 
b&ween the rivers Beas and Sutlej. 

Art. 4. — The British Government having demanded from 
the Lahore State, as indemnification for the expenses of 
the war, in addition to the cession of territory described in 
article 3, payment of one and a*half crores of rupees, and 
the Lahore Government being unable to pay the whole 
of this sum at this time, or t» give security satisfactory to 
the British Government for its eventual payment, the Ma- 
har^ah cedes to the Honourable Company, in perpetual 
sovereignity, as equivalent for one crore of rupees, all his 
forts, territories, rights, and interests, in the bill countries 
whidi are situate between the rivers Beas and Indus, in- 
cluding the provinces of Cashmere and Hazarah. 

Art. 5. — ^The Maharajah will pay to the British Govern- 
ment the sum of 50 lacs of rupees on or before the ratifi- 
oation of this treaty. 

Art 6 — ^The Maharijah engages to disband the muti- 
nous troops of the Lahore army, taking from them their 
arms ; and his highness agrees to re-organize the regular, 
or Aeen regiments of infantry, upon the system and accord- 
ing to the regulations as to pay and allowances observed in 
the time of the late Maharajah Ru^jeet Singh. The Maha- 
ngah further engages to pay up all arrears to the soldiers 
tluit are discharged under the provisions of this article. 

Art. 7. — ^The regular army of the Lahore state shall 
henceforth be limited to 25 battalions of Infantry, consist- 
ing of 800 bayonets each, with 12,000 cavalry : this num- 
ber at no time to be exceeded without the concurrence of 
the British Government. Should it be necessary at any 
time, for any special cause, that this force should be in^ 
creased, the cause shall be fully explained to the British 
Qovermnent, and when the special necessity shall have 
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passed, the regahir troops shall be again reduced to the 
standard specified in the former clause of this article. 

Art. 8. — The Maharajah will surreBder to the British 
Govemment all the guns, 36 in number, which have been 
pointed against the British troops, and which, having been 
placed on the right bank of the river Sutlej, were not cap- 
tured at the battle of Sobraon. 

Art. 9 ^The controul of the rivers Beas and Sutlej, with 

the continuation of the latter river, commonly called the 
Gurrah and the Pnnjnud, to the confluence of the Indus 
at Mithunkote, and the controul of the Indus at Mithun* 
kote to the borders of Beloochistan, shall, in respect 
to tolls and ferries, rest with the British Government. 
The provisions of this article shall not interfere with the 
passage of boats belonging to the Lahore Government 
on the said rivers for the purposes of traffic, or the eon- 
veyance of passengers up and down their course. Re- 
garding the ferries between the two eeuntries respeetively, 
at the several ghats of the said rivers, it is agreed that the 
British government, after defraying all the expenses of 
management and establishments, shall account to the La- 
hore Government for one-half of the net profits of the ferry 
coUeetions. The provisions of this article have no reference 
to the ferries on that part of the river Sutlej which forms 
the boundary of Bahawulpore and Lahore respectively. 

Art. 10. — If the British Government should, at any time, 
desire to pass troops through the territories of his Highness 
the Maharajah, for the protection of the British territories^ 
or those of their allies, the British troops shall, on such 
'Special occasion, due notice being given, be allowed to pass 
through the Lihore territories. In such case the ofiScers 
t>f the Lahore state will afford fieu^ilities in providing supj^es 
and boats for the passage of the rivers, and the British 
)Government will pay the full price of all such provisions 
and boats, and will make fair compensation for all private 
property that may be endamaged. The British Government 
will, moreover, observe all due consideration to the religious 
feeling of the inhabitants of those tracts through which the 
army may pass. 
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Art. 11 ^The Maharajah engages never to take, or re- 
tain in his service, any British subject, nor the subject of 
any European or American state, without the consent of 
the British Government. 

Art. 12 — In consideration of the services rendered by 
Rajah Gholab Singh, of Jummoo, to the Lahore state, 
towards procuring the restoration of the relations of amity 
between the Lahore and British Grovemments, the Maha- 
rajah hereby agrees to recognize the independent sovereignty 
of Rajah Gholab Singh in such territories and districts in 
the hills as may be made over to the said Rajah Gholab 
Singh, by separate agreement between himself and the 
British Government, with the dependencies thereof, which 
may have been in the Rajah's possession since the time of 
the late Maharajah Kurruk Singh, and the British Govern- 
ment, in consideration of the good conduct of Rajah Gholab 
Singh, also agrees to recognize his independence in such 
territories, and to admit him to the privileges of a sepa- 
rate treaty with the British Government. 

Art. 13. — In the event of any dispute or difference 
arising l^etween the Lahore state and Rajah Gholab Singh, 
the same shall be referred to the arbitration of the British 
Government, and by its decision the Maharajah engages to 
abide. 

Art. 14. — ^The limits of the Lahore territories shall not 
be, at any time, changed without the concurrence of the 
British Government. 

Art. 15. — ^The British Grovemment will not exercise any 
interference in the internal administration of the Lahoref 
state, but in all cases or questions which may be referreiL 
to the British Government, the Governor-General will giv^ 
the aid of his advice and good offices for the furtheranc^ 
of the interests of the Lahore Government. \ 

Art. 16. — ^The subjects of either state shall, on visiting; 
the territories of the other, be on the footing of the sub-! 
jects of the most favoured nation. 

This treaty, consisting of sixteen articles, has been this 
day settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major 
Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the ^ectionfk 
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€i the Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor- 
General, on the part of the British GoYemment, and by 
Bhaee Ram Singh, Rajah Lai Singh, Sirdar Tej Singh, Sir- 
dar Ghuttnr Singh Attareewalla, Sirdar Runjoor Singh Ma- 
jeethea, Deewan Deena Nath, and Fakeer Noor-ood-Deen, 
on the part of the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, and the said 
treaty has been this day ratified by the seal of the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor-General, and 
by that of his highness Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. 

Bone at Lahore, this 9th day of March, in the year of 
our Lord 1846, corresponding with the tenth day of Rub- 
beeoolawal ; 1262, Hijree, and ratified on the same date. 

Maharajah Dhuleep Singh (L. S.) 

Bhaee Ram Singh (L. S.) 

Rajah Lal Singh (L. S.) 

Sirdar Tej Singh (L. S.) 

Sirdar Chuttur Singh Attareewalla (L. S.) 

Sirdar Runjoor Singh Majeethea (L. S.) 

Deewan Deena Nath (L. S.) 

Fakeer Noor-ood-Dben (L. S.) 

H. Hardinge (L. S.) 

F. CURRIB 

H. M. Lawrence. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Governor-General of 
India. 

F. Currie, 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
with the Governor General, 



TREATY BETWEEN THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND 
MAHARAJAH GHOLAB SINGH, CONCLUDED AT UM- 
RITSIR ON THE SIXTEENTH OF MARCH, 1846. 

Treaty between the British Government on the one part, 
and Maharajah Gholab Singh, of Jummoo, on the other, 
concluded on the part of the British Government by 
Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet Miqor Henry Mont* 
gomery Lawrence, acting under the orders of the Right 
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Hob. Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., one of her Britamo* 
M^sty's Mort HoBOurtble Privy Co«ncil« Garemor- 
General appointed by the Honourable Company to direct 
and control all their a&ixs in the East ladbes^ and by 
Mahan^ah Gholab Sing^ in person. 

Art. l.-*.The British GovMnuneni transfers and makes 
over, for erer, in independent possession, to Mahanoah 
Gholab Singh, and the heirs male ot his body, all the hilly 
or mountainous country, ^th its dependenciea, situate to 
the eastward of the river Indus, and westvpard of tiio river 
Ravee, including Chumba, and exclmding Lahool, beiag 
part of the territcny ceded to the Britidi GoTemraent by 
the Lahore state, according to the provisicme of article 4 
of the treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March, 1 846. 

Art. 2 ^The eastern boundary of the tract trapsfened 

by the foregoing article to Mahan^ji^ Gholab Singh shall 
be laid down by commissioners appointed by the British 
Government and Maharajah Gholab Singh vespectively for 
that purpose, and shall be defined in. a sepaiate engagement 
after survey. 

Art 3.^ — ^In consideration of the transHer made to him 
and his heirs, by the provisions of the fioregoing articles, 
Maharajah Gholab Singh will pay to tiie British Govern- 
ment the sum of 75 lacs of rupees (Nanuckshahee), 50 Ua 
to be paid on ratification of this treaty, and 25 lacs on or 
before the 1st of October of the current year, 1846. 

Art. 4. — The limits of the territories of Mahanyah Gho- 
lab Singh shall not be at any time changed, vrithout the 
concurrence of the British Government. 

Art. 5. — ^Mahaiiyah Gholab Singh vrill refer to the arbi- 
tration of the British Government any disputes or questions 
that may arise between himself and the Government of 
Lahore, or any other neighbouring state, and vrill abide by 
the decision of the British Government. 

Art. 6. — Mahan^ah Gholab Singh eagagea for himself 
and heirs to join, with the whole of his military force, the 
British troops when employed within the. hiUs, or in the 
territories adjoining his possessions. 

Art. 7. — ^Mahan^ah Gholab Singh engages never to take 
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or retain in his service any British suhject, nor the suhject 
of any European or American state, without the consent of 
the British Govemment. 

Art. 8. — Maharajah Gholah Singh engages to respect, in 
regard to the territory transferred to him, the provisions 
of articles 5, 6, and 7 of the separate engagment hetween 
the British Government and the Lahore Durbar, dated 
March 11th, 1846. 

Art. 9 — The British Government will give its aid to 
Maharajah Gholab Singh, in protecting his territories from 
external enemies. 

Art. 10. — Maharajah Gholab Singh acknowledges the 
supremacy of the British Government, and will, in token 
of such supremacy, present annually to the British Govern- 
ment 1 horse, 12 perfect shawl goats of approved breed (6 
male and 6 female), and 3 pairs of Cashmere shawls. 

This treaty, consisting of ten articles, has been this day 
settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Henry 
Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions of the 
Right Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor- 
General, on the part of the British Government, and by 
Maharajah Gholab Singh in person, and the said treaty has 
been this day ratified by the seal of the Right Honour- 
able Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor-General. 

Done at Umritsir, this 16th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord 1846, corresponding with the 17th day of 
Rubbeeool-awul 1262, Hijree. 

Gholab Singh (L. S.) 
H. Hardinge (L. S. 

F. CURRIB. 

H. M. Lawrence 

By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
of India. 

F. CURRIE. 
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